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PITLOCHRY 


FESTIVAL THEATRE (APRIL 28—SEPT 29) 
SIXTH ANNUAL PLAY FESTIVAL 
She Stoops to Conquer 

(Oliver Goldsmith) 
See How They Run 
(Philip King) 


Bird in Hand 
(John Drinkwater) 
Ebb Tide 
(Donald Pleasence/R. L. Stevenson) 
The Open Misalliance 
(A. B. Paterson) (Bernard Shaw) 
The Company includes ARTHUR HOWARD, 
ENID HEWIT DAVID TEARLE, WILLIAM MOORE. 
Settings by Robert Lush 
Plays directed by G. MAXWELL JACKSON. 
Concerts Art Exhibitions Restaurant. 


Send 5d. in stamps for complete brochure. 


Scotiand’s Theatre in the Hills 
Se te 





Reviews of all New Plays 
by KENNETH A. HURREN 
Ballet by Peter Noble 
Opera by Peter Wolfe 
Complete Theatre Programmes 


and 
UP-TO-DATE SHOW NEWS 


are among the regular features 
you will find in 


Whats. 


which gives full details of all 
London’s Entertainments 
EVERY FRIDAY NINEPENCE 








PLAYS : New releases include 
riotous comedies:— 


amresit HEROES 
By Colin Morris 

Available in certain areas. 

Apply for full particulars 


BESIDE THE SEASIDE 
By Leslie Sands 
Available in all areas. 3 m., 6 f., | set 


Also avaiiable for Amateur Production :— 
A DAY BY THE SEA 
N. C. Hunter's brilliant success 
4 f., 6m, | set 


THE SECRET TENT 
A tense and moving drama 
by Elizabeth Addyman. 3 m., 4 f., 1 set. 
* Single copies of all plays sent * 
ON APPROVAL 
Send for Full Catalogue of Plays 
(9d. post free) to:— 


ENGLISH THEATRE GUILD LTD 


75 BERWICK STREET, LONDON, W.1 








FRENCH’S 


THE HOUSE FOR PLAYS 
Established 1830 


FRENCH’S PLAY PARADE 
Is the quarterly review that brings you the 
latest news about all our new plays, and 
gives interesting information about plays to 
come. A copy will be sent post paid on 
receipt of application 


SAMUEL FRENCH LTD yo. 


26 Southampton St., Strand, LONDON, WC2 


MAGAZINE 


@@F Each issue brings the 
complete script of a current 
stage hit... 
PLU news of theatre 
throughout the 
world—articles by and about 
leading theatre personalities. 
SUBSCRIPTIONS 
£2.376 1 yr., £5.76 2 yrs. 
£6.12.6 3 yrs. 

SEND ORDERS TO 
Wm. DAWSON & Sons Ltd 
Cannon House, Macklin St. 

London WC 2 














Webber - Douglas School 
OF SINGING AND 
DRAMATIC ART LTD 


Principal: W. JOHNSTONE-DOUGLAS 


FULL DRAMATIC TRAINING 


Amherst-Webber Scholarship for men. 
With maintenance. 
Available Sept. 1956 (auditions July). 


STUDENTS ACCEPTED JAN, MAY, SEPT 
APPLY SECRETARY 


CLAREVILLE ST., LONDON, S.W.7 


(FREmantle 2958) 











The Florence Moore Theatre Studios 
Under the distinguished patronage of: Donald 
Wolfit, C.B.E.: Abraham Sofaer; Margaret 
Halstan; Jack Lynn (of the Patadena Play- 
house, U.S.A.) 
FULL and/or PART-TIME TRAINING 
including BROADCAST and RECORDING 
A few Scholarships are available 

25 Brunswick Rd., Hove 2, Sx. Tel. Hove 33587 











SLIM IN 6 WEEKS — OR 
MONEY REFUNDED 
Revolutionary bath treatment — nothing to 
take internally, no exercises, no rigorous 

dieting. For free booklet (in plain envelope), 
attach name and address to this advert, and 
post to SLIMSWIFT (Dept. S53), 3 Grand 
Parade, Brighton. 











MONEY GAINED 


As the Theatre 

interests you the 

THEATRE BOOK CLUB 

will prove a boon. 

Z Members buy out- 
standing books published from 25s. 


to 12s. 6d. for only 7s. 6d. 
PROGRAMME : 


MAY: THEATRE PROGRAMME, 
edited by J. C. Trewin. Witty book 
—13 drama critics on the contem- 
porary theatre. Published at 15s., a 
gain of 7s. 6d. 


JULY: SHERIDAN, by Lewis Gibbs. 
Scholarly appraisal of outstanding 
playwright. Illustrated. Published at 
18s., a gain of 10s. 6d. 


SEPT.: COMPANION IN EXILE, by 
Ferenc Molnar. Famous playwright’s 
charming autobiography. Published 
at 15s., a gain of 7s. 6d. 


Each alternate month members receive 
the Club’s special edition of an out- 
standing theatrical book. These are all 
unabridged, contain the original illus- 
trations, are printed in clear modern 
type and beautifully bound. It costs 
nothing to join. There are no member- 
ship fees. You need send no money 
till you get your first book. 

Members have the privilege of beying past 
selections in stock at the special Club price. 


“*T am delighted with the selections’ is the 
latest testimonial (we have had hundreds) from 
Mr. G. B. RAapciirre, Port Sunlight. 


Fill in this Form Now! 


To THEATRE BOOK CLUB 
48 Old Bailey, London, E.C.4. 


Please enrol me as a member of the THEATRE 
Boox CLus. 1 agree to purchase six books 
chosen by the Club at the special price of 7/6 
each, plus 9d. for postage and packing. I! 
agree to continue my membership thereafter, 
but in the event of my wishing to cancel at 
any time after 12 months (6 books) I under- 
take to give four months’ notice in writing. 
I enclose £2 9s. 6d. for one year’s subscription 

(6 books). $7.00 for U.S.A. 
I enclose £1 4s. 9d. for six months’ 
subscription (3 books) 
I will pay on receipt of book 


Delete whichever does not apply 


State Mr., Mrs. or Miss. BLOCK LETTERS, PLEASE 


ADDRESS 


SIGNATURE 
Overseas members must remit at least £1 4s. 9d. 








Shoes 


by Anello & Davide 


for stage and screen 


96 CHARING CROSS ROAD WC2 
Tem 5019 














You can order through your bookseller if he is a 


Member of Associated Booksellers 


VOICE 

AND SPEECH 
IN THE 
THEATRE 





PITMAN 











By J. Clifford Turner. 

2nd Edition. 20s. net 

** Mr. Turner’s aim has been to 
provide a much-needed, up-to-date 
and practical book for students 
Undoubtedly, the full attainment 
of his aim reveals him as a 

clear thinker who communicates expert 
knowledge with both clarity and 
conviction.’’—Extract from the 
Foreword by Peggy Ashcroft 


Sir Isaac Pitman G Sons Ltd. 
Parker St., Kingsway, London, W.C.2. 








if music is important to you... 


If music is important to you, you will want 
music — not a travesty, but music —every day 
at home. No difficulty about that! For the 
Philips range of radiograms and record players 
provides reproduction of a standard that is 
outstanding even in this age of high fidelity sound. 
For all-speed record reproduction at a most modest 
price there are the Philips Disc-Jockey record 
players. The Super-Style model plays records 
through your radio and costs a mere i0 guineas ; 
while the Dise-Jockey Major, an electric 
gramophone complete in itself, is incomparable 
at 18 guineas. 
A really fine console radiogram ? 
Certainly! Philips offer you the superb 
6-valve ‘ Orpheus ’; or the ‘ Eroica’, 
which gives luxurious reception of normal 
wavebands plus very high frequency 
transmissions ; and, for those who are 
content only with ultimate excellence, the 
| * Overture ’. The prices (all prices noted here 
include Purchase Tax) range from 66 to 230 guineas. 
As a serious lover of music, you owe it to 
yourself to hear these Philips achievements in 
the accurate reproduction of sound. 


PHILIPS 


for the perfect rendering of Captive Music 


PHILIPS ELECTRICAL LIMITED, CENTURY HOUSE, SHAFTESBURY AVE., W.C.2 
(PraB) 
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MAY 1956 


(Picture by Angus McBean) 


“Th @ Peggy Ashcroft as Miss Madrigal, George Rose as Mait- 
e land, and Edith Evans as Mrs. St. Maugham in a scene from 
Chalk Enid Bagnold’s new play, which has proved a highlight of the 
Garden ” season. This delightful play is produced by John Gielgud. 
A full review and illustrated feature will appear next month. 
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there's always time for 


a 


pure coffee made right in the cup 


ANOTHER OF NESTLE’S GOOD THINGS 
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THEATRE WORLD 


Incorporating PLAY PICTORIAL 
Subscription 21s. a year including postage 


Editor ; FRANCES STEPHENS 


Vol. LIE No. 376 
MAY 1956 


Editorial and Advertising Offices: 
1 DORSET BUILDINGS 
SALISBURY SQUARE 
FLEET ST., LONDON EC4 
(Pleet Street 1555) 





Over the 


OT for several years has there been such 

activity in the West End Theatre as is 
promised for May. April also saw the 
production of several outstanding plays, 
notably The Chalk Garden at the Hay- 
market, which we shall feature fully in 
pictures next month, as we shall The 
Crucible, the brilliant Arthur Miller play at 
the Royal Court. There has also been the 
visit of the distinguished French drama 
company, Théatre National Populaire, 
under the direction of Jean Vilar, at the 
Palace, and, produced too late for review, 
Commemoration Ball, the new farcical 
comedy by Stanley Parker, with Isabel Jeans, 
Michael Shepley and Norman Wooland, at 
the Piccadilly, as well as South Sea Bubble, 
the new Noél Coward comedy at the Lyric, 
in which Vivien Leigh, Ronald Lewis, Ian 
Hunter, Joyce Carey, Alan Webb and Arthur 
Macrae have leading rdéles. 

During May the new plays will include 
The Silver Whistle, by Robert McEnroe, 
with Peter Cushing playing the leading part 
created on Broadway by Jose Ferrer. Mark 
Marvin presents this play, which opens at 
the Duchess Theatre on Ist May. Another 
interesting event will be Alec Guinness’s first 
appearance in farce in Hotel Paradiso (for- 
merly called Free Exchange) opening at the 
Winter Garden on 2nd May. This is the 
adaptation of the Georges Feydeau farce, 
and Irene Worth, Martita Hunt, Douglas 
Byng, Frank Pettingell and Kenneth Wil- 
liams are also in the cast. Peter Glenville 
directs and the décor is by Osbert Lancaster. 

Peter Daubeny, in addition to his remark- 
able programme at the Palace, where the 
Roland Petit ballet will be seen on the 8th, 
is also putting on a new thriller by Hugh 
Mills entitled The House by the Lake. With 
a cast headed by Flora Robson, Andrew 
Cruickshank, Jenny Laird and Alan Mac- 
Naughtan, it opens at the Duke of York’s 
on 9th May. John Fernald is directing the 
play which gives Flora Robson one of the 


Cover Portrait: Hugh Griffith in The Waltz of the Toreadors. 


Footlights 


most unusual 
career. 

Albertine by Moonlight is the title of the 
romantic comedy with a flavour of fantasy 
which will have its first London performance 
at the Westminster on 17th May. The play 
is by Dario Bellini, British-born writer of 
Italian extraction, and the title rdle will be 
played by a young actress, Marcia Ashton, 
with Desmond Walter-Ellis, Emrys Jones, 
Bill Fraser, Helen Christie and Hattie 
Jacques in support. Gigi, the play from 
the Colette novel, opening at the New on 
the 23rd, is eagerly awaited. Produced by 
Peter Hall, the young director who is now 
much in the news, and with Leslie Caron in 
the name part, the play also has Tony 
Britton, Estelle Winwood and Ena Burrill 
in leading réles. 

A new British musical comedy, Wild 
Grows the Heather, comes to the Hippo- 
drome on 3rd May. This is the adaptation 
by Hugh Ross Williamson of J. M. Barrie’s 
The Little Minister, with music by Robert 
Lindon and lyrics by William Henry. A 
strong cast is headed by Bill O’Connor (of 
Brigadoon fame) as the little minister, Valerie 
Miller as Lady Babbie (a part she previously 
played in the Barrie play at the Glasgow 
Citizens), Peter Sinclair, David Keir, Made- 
leine Christie, Paul Curran and Sydney 
Devine. Jack Waller presents the show, 
Ralph Reader directs, with Michael Collins 
as conductor. 

The English Stage Company began their 
season quietly at the Royal Court with The 
Mulberry Bush, but The Crucible, now 
added to the repertory was an immediate 
success. During May Look Back in Anger, 
a new play by a twenty-six year old actor- 
dramatist, John Osborne, will be added, 
with Mary Ure and Kenneth Haigh in the 
lead and on the 15th Ronald Duncan’s play 
cycle Don Juan and The Death of Satan, 
with Keith Michel, Rosalie Crutchley and 
Michael Gwynn. F.S. 


and powerful réles of her 


(Picture by Houston-Rogers) 





New Shows Reviewed 


“ The Comedy of Errors ” (Arts) 
es pert: eb ye The Comedy of Errors, 
adapted as a Comic Operetta by Lionel 
Harris and Robert McNab, is a charming, 
if undemanding, evening's entertainment. 
The music by Julian Slade is pleasant and 
easy on the ear, but like his settings for 
Sheridan’s The Duenna, lacking in style and 
sense of locality. This is particularly 
noticeable in the music for the courtesans, 
which might just as well have been for the 
Palm Court as for a brothel in Ephesus. 
The acting honours must go to Bernard 
Cribbins, who skilfully doubles the two 
Dromios. This is a performance of great 
comic invention, while his subtle differen- 
tiation of the two characters always allows 
the audience to know which is which. David 
Peel, making a welcome return to the stage, 
is a spirited and elegant Antipholus of 
Ephesus, and is well matched by Frederick 
Jaeger as his twin brother. One feels, 
however, that these two should have 
exchanged réles, as Mr. Peel has an excel- 
lent singing voice which, with only one solo 
number, is almost completely wasted. Jane 
Wenham is charmingly roguish as Luciana, 
and David Bird enjoys himself enormously 
as Angelo, the goldsmith. L.M. 


“ The Mulberry Bush ” (Royal Court) 
IRST play by novelist and short story 
writer Angus Wilson, The Mulberry 

Bush had its original production at the 

Bristol Old Vic. But although considerably 


Gwen 
Ffrangcon- 
Davies 

who gives a 
finished perfor- 
mance as guest 


artiste at the 
Royal Court. 


revised, the play, though obviously sincere 
in its intention and graced by some interest- 
ing dialogue, quite failed to come to life, 
and was not a good choice as the opening 
production of the season at the Royal 
Court. 





“One Bright Day "—Apollo, 20th March. 
(See pages 27-31) 
“A Likely Tale "—Clobe, 22nd March 
(See pages 35-37) 
“The Waltz of the Toreadors ”—Criterion, 
27th March 
(See pages 15-20) 
“The Comedy of Errors ""—Arts, 28th Mar. 
“The Mulberry Bush "—Royal Court, 2nd 
April 
** Troilus and Cressida ’’—Old Vic, 3rd April 
“The Good Sailor ’—Lyric, Hammersmith, 
4th April 
(See pages 42 and 43) 
‘The Power and the Glory "-—Phoenix, 
Sth April 
(See also pages 9-12) 
“ The Crucible ""—Royal Court, 9th April 











The characters do not ring true, and one 
cannot feel much sympathy with them. The 
scene is set in a University city at the 
moment a Professor of History and his wife 
are retiring to make room for new blood. 
The Padleys have a strict code—particularly 
Mrs. Padley, a strong-minded woman who 
loves causes rather than people. Their 
equanimity is shattered by the revelation 
that their famous son, Robert, now dead, 
had feet of clay. His mistress of many 
years makes her appearance, a fey, good 
hearted creature who is completely out of 
place in the Padley atmosphere of arid 
intellectualism (Agnes Lauchlan gave a sym- 
pathetic interpretation of the part), All this 
has an effect on Ann Padley, Robert's 
daughter, who abandons the arranged mar- 
riage with her neurotic cousin, Simon, for 
the down-to-earth ambitious Peter Lord, of 
plebeian background. Providing light relief 
is an irrelevant character, Kurt Landeck, a 
refugee boy brought up by Mrs. Padley. 
Played with a flourish by Christopher Fettes, 
this character nevertheless always struck 
an incongruous note. 

Gwen Ffrangcon Davies contributed a 
finished performance as the elderly Rose 
Padley (who for all her good works was a 
failure in human relations, even in her own 
marriage) and Rachel Kempson was another 
who gave a sincere rendering of a rather 
unbelievable character. George Devine 
directed. FS. 


“ Troilus and Cressida ” (Old Vic) 
FTER the first half hour or so the 
strangeness of seeing the Trojan heroes 

presented as sabre-rattling hussars and the 

Greeks as First World War infantry, ceases 


(Continued on page 8) 





Peter Daubeny’s 


International 


Season 


at the Palace 


Above: Scenes from two of the plays 
in the repertory of three (the other 
being Marivaux’s Le Triomphe de 
l’'Amour, which opened the season 
on 16th April), in the distinguished 
season given by the Théatre National 
Populaire under Jean Vilar. Left, 
Maria Casarés as Marie Tudor and 
Monique Chaumette as Jane Talbot 
in a scene from Victor Hugo’s play, 
and, right, Jean Vilar as Don Juan, 
Jean Paul Moulinot as M. Dimanche 
and Daniel Sorano as Sganarelle in 
Moliére’s Don Juan. (Pictures by 
Agnés Varda). 


The T.N.P. season will be followed 
on 8th May by a visit from the 
Roland Petit Ballet Company. The 
picture on the right shows Roland 
| Petit and Violette Verdy in Le Loup, 
: which they danced in London a few 
a years ago. (Photograph by Houston 
Rogers). 





New Shows Reviewed (Con:.) 


to distract the observer as Tyrone Guthrie's 
magic begins to weave its unique spell. The 
Council scenes in Agamemnon’s | tent; 
Priam son’s toasting of Helen with irrespon- 
sible daredevilry and the duel between 
Hector and Ajax, take on a new life in the 
modern setting, and cynically underline the 
folly of war. 

Derek Francis, looking like Kaiser Wil- 
helm, gives a commanding performance as 
Agamemnon. Richard Wordsworth makes 
Ulysses a foxy naval commander and 
Dudley Jones creates a very real character 
out of Nestor. The Patroclus-Achilles 
relationship is poignantly defined by Jeremy 
Brett and Charies Gray. Paul Rogers gives 
a most amusing performance as Pandarus, 
marred only by a persistent inaudibility, 
which was noticeable also with other mem- 
bers of the company. Even John Neville, 
as Troilus, was guilty of muffled speech. 

L.M. 


“The Good Sailor” 
(Lyric, Hammersmith) 

HIS dramatisation by Louis O. Coxe and 

Robert Chapman of Herman Melville’s 
story, “ Billy Budd,” appeared in New York 
a few years ago, shortly before Mr. Britten’s 
opera, which tells the same story, was 
presented at Covent Garden. A novelist can 
dissect his characters and command more 
interest for their mental states than for their 
actions. This is more difficult in the 
theatre, where an audience expects action 
and dialogue to be sufficient to reveal mental 
states. Such a head-on collision between 
Good and Evil as the play shows is bound 
to appear melodramatic and memories of 
the opera make this version seem cruder 
than perhaps it otherwise would. From 
time to time action is stayed for a character 
to display his pseudo-Byronic ego in pseudo- 
Byronic phrases. 

Captain Vere is too prosy to be “ starry.” 
His substitution of regulations for all 
personal conceptions of right and wrong 
fills an harangue of such length as allows 
time to draw comparisons with the super- 
stitions of priestcraft of pre-Christian times. 
Mr. André Morell gave him authority and 
won for him sympathy, but it was obvious 
that the Captain’s arguments taxed the 
actor’s memory. Seriously it can be said 
that Billy Budd was too good for this world, 
but it was a real pleasure to see him again 
and Mr. Philip Bond played him very well 
indeed, holding the character nicely balanced 
and steadily in focus in all his scenes. 
Claggart’s attack is too prompt, blunt and 


deliberate not to appear factitious but Mr. 
Leo McKern gave Claggart a cold depth 
that had its fascination. In a very numerous 
company, Mr. Kynaston Reeves and Mr. 
David Yates gave welcome expression to 
what might be called the ordinary man’s 
view of Budd’s “crime” and Mr. Bernard 
Bresslaw did notable service as leading 
representative of the lower deck. Mr. Frith 
Banbury directed. H.G.M. 


“The Power and the Glory ” 
(Phoenix) 
T the centre of this episodic dramatisa- 
tion of Graham Greene’s novel, which 
conveys vividly the heatladen, sordid 
atmosphere surrounding the participants, 
but fails to present a dramatic whole, is 
the nameless priest, given a magnificent 


characterisation by Paul Scofield, and one 
that will live in the memory for a long 
time. 

This is all the more surprising as the 
writer is peddling in ideas, or maybe ideals, 


Paul 

Scofield 

who gives a superb 
performance as 
the priest in the 
dramatisation of 

** The Power and 
the Glory.” 


rather than people. He sets out to prove 
(and the adapters, Denis Cannan and 
Pierre Bost faithfully adhere) that the 
Church, being supernatural and therefore 
indestructible, must live on, however cor- 
cupt its priesthood, whereas the man-made 
state institutions of this world bear within 
them the seeds of their own destruction. 
Thus he paints with irony a down-at-heel 
priest, demoralised and corruptible, who is 
hunted from place to place by the police 
during the religious persecution of the 
Mexican Revolution. Nevertheless this 
man risks everything to procure the wine he 
must have to celebrate secret masses in the 
outlying villages. Eventually he escapes 
over the border, only to turn his eyes to 
the easy life of the pampered priests in the 
city. But at the last there is that spark 
within him—the iron discipline of his call- 
(Continued on page 34) 











Whilst one of the villagers stands on guard outside, the Priest holds a secret Mass. 
Scofield, centre, as the Priest, and Patience Collier as Maria, right, in a dramatic moment 


from Act 1. 


Paul 


(Pictures by Armstrong Jones). 


“The Power and The Glory” 


ET in a State of Mexico about the year 
1930, Graham Greene’s novel is adapted 

for the stage by Denis Cannan and Pierre 
Bost, and, in strikingly vivid décor by 
Georges Wakhevitch, is given a powerful 
production by Peter Brook. In this, the 


at the Phoenix 


second play in the Scofield-Brook season at 

the Phoenix, Paul Scofield gives a remark- 

able performance as the Priest. A_ full 

review of the play appears opposite and 

although episodic in nature, “ The Power 

and the Glory” has many unforgettable 
moments. 
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Above left: Tench: One good pull 
and it’s over. It’s the principle 
of the Revolution, isn't i? To- 
morrow you'll think no more 
about it. 

Tench, the English dentist 

(Brian Wilde) in his sur- 

gery in the town, attends 

to the Chief of Police 

(Roger Delgado). Tench’s 

surgery is the secret clear- 

ing house for the priests of 

the persecuted Church 

entering and fleeing the 
country. 


Above: Lieutenant: The Priest is 
an enemy of the State, and any- 
one who gives him refuge or even 
speaks to him or even sees him 
without reporting to me, are 
enemies of the State too, and they 
will be shot 

Evidence of the Mass is 

cleared away only just in 

time, but the villagers do 
not betray their priest, who 
stands among them. 


Congratulations. 
a daughter who can 
defend herself 

The Lieutenant (Harry H. 
Corbett), a just and kindly 
man, though a_ revolu- 
tionary, attempts to win 
the friendship of Brigitta, 
Maria’s spitfire young 
daughter (Ann Cooke). 





Priest: 1 am your father, and I love 
you. Those who laugh at you are 
bad people. Remember always I 
will give my life for you. Much 
more than that. I will give my 
soul. 

The Priest talks to Brigitta, 

offspring of his association 

with Maria, whom he _ has 

not seen for years. But the 

sullen child hates him and 
spits in his face. 


Below: The Governor's Cousin: 
What are you crying for? 
The moving scene in the 
hotel bedroom, when the 
Priest is forced to watch the 
wine he has illegally bought 
with his last penny from 
the bootlegging Governor's 
cousin (Willoughby Goddard, 
left) for his Masses, wantonly 
consumed by wicked men. 
In the background is_ the 
Chief of Police, who has no 
idea that this down-at-heel 
tramp is the Priest he is 
looking for. 





The Priest, with a price on 
his head, has been betrayed 
by Mestizo (Robert Marsden, 
right), crony of the 
Governor's cousin, and 
flung into prison where he is 
forced to scrub the floor of 
the filthy cell, which is 
crowded with political 
prisoners and others. Later 
the good - hearted Lieu- 
tenant, unaware that he is 
the man sought by the State, 
gives the priest his freedom 
and he escapes over the 
frontier to a village where 
there is no persecution of 
the Church. 


Mestizo: 1 am a good Catholic 
I brought you here. He's 
dying. What more do you 
want? 

Just when the Priest is 

turning his eyes to an 

easy life in the nearby 
city, he is visited by 

Mestizo, who tells him 

that Lopez, one of the 

prisoners, is dying and 
wishes to receive the 
last rites from the 
priest. In his heart the 
priest knows this is a 
trap, but he goes back 
nevertheless. He is 
taken to Tench’s _ sur- 
gery, only to discover 
that Lopez had asked 
for no priest. The net 
closes in and the Priest 
is taken away to be 

shot. Almost at once a 

shadowy figure’ enters 

the darkened surgery to 
be received by Tench, 
who had been helpless to 

save the Priest. It is a 

new young priest, come 

to carry on the work of 
the Church. 











A scene from the recent new production of “‘ Tannhauser’’ at Covent Garden. 


Opera in English 


PERA in English or, to put it in more 

abstract terms, the principle of singing 
opera in the native language of the audience, 
is an ideal subject for controversy. Opera- 
goers are strong partisans, and everyone 
concerned gets a great deal of fun and 
satisfaction out of hurling ridicule at the 
opposite viewpoint, very much as rival 
politicians do at election times. The world 
of opera in Britain would be much duller 
if we were all of the same opinion on this 
thorny matter, but there are times when it 
is useful to look at the whole question 
afresh, especially as public opinion must, 
eventually, dictate the policy of those who 
govern our opera houses. 

Broadly speaking the choice is: should 
operas be translated into English so that the 
audience can understand the words, or 
should they remain as they were created in 
the original language? Should the opera 
come to meet the audience even at some 
artistic sacrifice, or should the public meet 
the opera cn its own ground? 

In some art forms—painting, ballet, non- 
vocal music—this language barrier does not 
exist: in others—drama, literature, poetry it 
is even more vital, but translation is in 
general accepted as essential for foreign 
consumption. Opera, being a hybrid of 
music and drama, vacillates between the 
two forces, 

Personally, I prefer to hear an opera in 
its own tongue even if I do not understand 
the words, because I do not think the actual 
words count for very much, whereas the 
sound of them does, At the moment the 
“opera in English” adherents are winning, 


(Picture: Houston-Rogers) 


by Penelope Turing 


hands down, but there seems no reason why 
we should not reach a compromise. 

Before one can get to the heart of the 
matter there is, frankly, a great deal of 
nonsense to be cleared away. The two 
main arguments put forward in favour of an 
English translation are (a) that to enjoy 
opera you must understand the libretto, 
(b) that in the principal homes of opera, 
Italy and Germany, performances are almost 
always given in the vernacular. Neither 
contention is entirely true but if they were, 
how do they work out in practice? 

In the first place many enthusiasts know 
enough of the language to follow the general 
trend of the dialogue, and others take the 
trouble to study the libretto in advance. 
If we are considering those who, quite 
naturally, want to enjoy an evening’s opera 
without homework beforehand, how much 
even of the English translation can they 
follow? Very little indeed. Even in the 
case of an English libretto set by an English 
composer—such as Walton’s Troilus and 
Cressida—with a largely British cast, only 
about one word in twenty is intelligible. 
Britten’s works with their lighter orchestra- 
tion are easier to follow, but with the 
frequently ill-fitting words of a translation 
much of the dialogue might as well be in 
double Dutch as far as the audience is 
concerned. If this were not so there would 
be no reason for opera programme notes. 

As for the German and Italian system, 
those who urge that we should follow their 
example entirely overlook the fact that a 
large proportion of the repertory in both 
countries is of native operas, and until we 





have an equal number of English operas the 
situation is in no way comparable. 

Against translation the main complaints 
are that translations are often very bad, and 
that the new words seldom fit the music. 
Now some English versions are bad, and it 
is a trick of fate that the few words you do 
hear are always the most ill-balanced phrases 
in the libretto. The composer, who probably 
liked the original, often demands that the 
singer repeat them several times, and the 
result is that one is provoked to ribald 
laughter at the most inopportune moments. 
The current Traviata at Covent Garden is 
a case in point. On the other hand trans- 
lations such as Ernest Newman’s Tannhduser 
are excellent. 

The finding of words which really match 
the music is even more difficult, for each 
language has its own stresses and rhythms 
and is bound to sound ill at ease when 
grafted on to a setting intended for some- 
thing quite different. Since the words have 
a pretty thin time anyway, it seems to me a 
pity to distort the music with alien ones! 

Finally, there is the question of singers. 
It is no disparagement to the best of our 
own singers that operagoers in London, the 
largest city in the world, should want to hear 
well-known artists from abroad in their 


native operas, for the traditions of operatic 
training in Germany and Italy have grown 
up hand-in-hand with the work of their 
composers, so the singers are, in general, 
best fitted for their countrymen’s works. 
This need is met at present, so far as our 
permanent opera houses are concerned, by 
guest singers at Covent Garden, but except 
for a few “star” performances these guests 
have to sing in English which does away 
with part of the value of their interpretation. 
The demand for these few special perform- 
ances, even at inflated prices, shows that 
there is a keen public for them. These 
people would encourage the system of inter- 
national opera in different languages, as is 
done at the Metropolitan in New York. 
Expense is usually given as the reason why 
we do not have more foreign singers, but 
when they are engaged there can be little 
economic reason for not rehearsing a new 
production with its original libretto. 
Sadler’s Wells, on the other hand, with a 
permanent company almost completely 
British, has a good case for opera in Eng- 
lish. If we could lay the ghost of snobbish- 
ness which is supposed to attach to foreign 
words, perhaps we could persuade the 
powers that be that the public deserves fair 
shares for both schools of thought. 
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of the Toreadors’~”’ 


General: 1 will inscribe myself on it officially. 


Major St. Pé. 


We have not been introduced but I feel that 


I have known you all my life. 
Brenda Bruce as Ghislaine and Hugh Griffith as the General in a moment from 


Act 1. 


The General re-enacts his first meeting with Mlle. de Ste-Euverte at the 


ball at Saumur seventeen years ago. 


hye oad ered from the Arts Theatre 
to the Criterion, Anouilh’s brilliant play 
in the translation by Lucienne Hill has met 


with a great success. Peter Hall has pro- 
duced the play with splendid insight. The 
settings are designed by Paul Mayo and 
costumes by Michael Ellis, with incidental 
music composed by John Hotchkis. Hugh 


Griffith, Beatrix Lehmann, Brenda Bruce 
and Walter Hudd repeat the superb perform- 
ances they gave at the Arts and of all 
Anouilh’s plays to reach these shores “ The 
Waltz of the Toreadors” demonstrates his 
unique gift and has an added note of com- 
passion with the humour to soften the 
bitterness of his accustomed view of life. 





General: The waltz! Tra la la la—Tra 
la la—. 
Ghislaine: It was love! Tra la la la—. 


The scene is the General’s house 
in a small provincial garrison 
town on a Spring day, some time 
before the first World War. Here 
the General lives in retirement 
with his possessive and neurotic 
wife who makes his life a burden. 
In spite of many amorous adven- 
tures between, the great romance 
of his life is Ghislaine, who, 
after seventeen years, now comes 
to claim him, armed with proof 
of his wife’s infidelity. 


Pictures by 
Houston-Rogers 


Ghislaine: 1 entreat you, don’t do any- 
thing foolish! Oh my God, you are 
wounded! 


The incriminating letter Ghislaine 
has brought had been written by 
the General’s wife to the doctor, 
his close friend, who, however, 
never received it. The General's 
anger evaporates into a discussion 
as to which has kept his boyish 
figure, and Ghislaine quite mis- 
understands the situation. 
(Walter Hudd as Doctor Bonfant.) 





Gaston: The lady is obviously making a 
mistake, but seeing that she may be 
going to die—. 


Ghislaine, overhearing the 
General discussing the suicide 
note left by his wife who has 
disappeared from her room, 
realises he will never be able to 
break away. She decides in an 
amusing scene to commit suicide 
herself, and jumps out of the 
window only to land on the 
General’s shy young secretary 
who carries her in. He quickly 
finds that she is mistaking him 
for Leon, the General. (Trader 
Faulkner as Gaston.) 


Below: General: Through the window! 
Hell and damnation, they're insane, the 
lot of them! My beloved! Here, my 
boy, take my wife, will you? 


The General finds his wife on 
the railway line (although she 
knew very well the train had 
already gone) and arrives back 
with his burden just as Gaston 
is kissing Ghislaine. But the 
young lady refuses to accept 
Leon’s attentions when he 


throws himself at her feet. 





Sidonia: Aren't you 
ashamed, letting her say 
you are adorable? 

Estella: An old flybynight 
like her! Doesn't it 
matter to you that we are 
pining away? 


The General’s two 
unattractive daugh- 
ters are also pur- 
suing the unfortunate 
Gaston. Here they 
are arrayed in their 
finery for the Corpus 
Christi procession 
but even their father 
has to admit that 
they are totally lack- 
ing in femimine 
charm. (Hilda Braid 
as Sidonia (left) and 
Anne Bishop as 
Estella). 


General: Death and dam- 
nation, Madam, I refuse! 
I don't belong to you! 

Wife: To whom then? 

General : To no one, 
Madam. To myself per- 
haps. 

Wife: No! Not any more 
1 am your wife. Your 
wife before God and 
before the law. We both 
signed the marriage con- 
tract and it is my right 
to gO wherever you go 
You belong to me. You'd 
like a younger one 
wouldn't you, now you've 
worn out this one? Not 
a chance, my hearty' 


The General pleads 
in vain for his free- 
dom. A dramatic 
moment from _ the 
most powerful scene 
of the play, showing 
Beatrix Lehmann as 
the General’s wife. 





Doctor: Good God, and 
haven't they come home 
yet 


A further complica- 
tion arises for the 
poor beset General 
when he finds a 
note from his daugh- 
ters saying that they 
too have gone off to 
take their lives for 
unrequited love of 
the secretary. 


Doctor: 1 speak for you as 
well as miyseif. Your 
blood pressure is up to 
250 and my gall bladder 
is a bag of stones. Make 
way for the young! May 
they commit the selfsame 
follies and die of the 
same diseases. 


Ghislaine and Gaston 
have gone off for a 
long walk and the 
General fears the 
worst. The doctor 
tries to instil a 
realistic outlook in 
his over - romantic 
friend. 





Ghislaine: No, Leon, you must not 
touch me any more in_ future 
Another man, and only he, may 
touch me now. And you should 
know how faithful I can 


Ghislaine has fallen in love 
with Gaston (which she thinks 
is fully explained when the 
boy is revealed by the priest to 
be Leon’s son, the result of a 
youthful affair of the heart). 
And thus is the General's 
tenuous romance broken for 
ever. 


General: \t doesn’t bother you does it, 
Pamela, if. 1 put my arm round your 
waist? 

Maid: No, but what will Madam, say! 


The final moment of the play. 
The General, a pathetic figure 
and a lonely man, seeking he 
knows not what, sets out to 
console himself with the pretty 
new maid (Juliet Duncombe). 











An Author’s Actor 


HOUGH Hugh Griffith becomes a fully- 

fledged West End star on the strength 
of his magnificent performance as_ the 
ebullient old General in The Waltz of the 
Toreadors, the cynical Anouilh play now 
packing the Criterion, there is no chance of 
this incisive character actor losing his head. 
In his opinion the real actor should be the 
author's servant; he has little time for 
artists who are always exploiting their own 
personality, no matter what part they are 
supposed to be playing. 

It is the business of the actor, contends 
Mr. Griffith, to play everything, not to 
specialise in a particular type of part which 
he may do to perfection. Being a great 
admirer of the French stage, he cites Jouvet 
and Raimu as examples of great actors who 
played every part that came along. Though 
they did not change their outward appear- 
ance very much, they were different in every 
part and never gave the impression of always 
playing variations on the same _ basic 
characterisation. 

Mr. Griffith first heard The Waltz of the 
Toreadors on the Third Programme a year 
or two ago. Apart from liking the play as 
a whole and believing it will eventually 
become a classic, the part of the General 
made an instant appeal to him and as the 
broadcast progressed he began to see him- 
self playing the part in the West End. That 
night Mr. Griffith and his wife were antici- 
pating dinner with particular relish because 
she had cooked a delicious duck according 
to his favourite recipe. They decided to 
time the meal so that the duck came on the 
table as the Anouilh play came on the air. 
The radio presentation made such a 
tremendous impression upon both of them, 
and held their attention so completely, that 
the duck lay untouched, congealed on their 
plates, at the end of the performance. 

They both considered it unquestionably 
a great piay and the very next morning 
Mr. Griffith started to get wheels in motion 
for a West End stage production. It all 
took very much longer than he anticipated 
and a car crash last year kept him away 
from the theatre for six months. However. 
the thought of playing Anouilh’s fruity old 
General helped to speed his long convales- 
cence and the current popularity of the play 
has far surpassed expectations. 

Anouilh appeals to Mr. Griffith as a 
playwright who knows how to write good 
plays and good parts. He is steeped in the 


by 
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Johns 


Hugh Griffith as 
he appeared in 
*“ The Dark is 
Light Enough ” 
at the Aldwych 
in 1954, 


theatre to such an extent that even the small 
parts in his plays provide rewarding material 
for the most experienced artists. Like other 
contemporary French playwrights, Anouilh 
belongs to the theatre: he lives in it and 
there is no question of his plays being 
written in a remote study far away from 
the footlights and the greasepaint. 

One of the reasons for the sensational 
success of the post-war French dramatists 
may lie in the fact that they are part and 
parcel of the entertainment business; their 
very life is the craft of the theatre, which 
means that they are remarkably well 
acquainted with the artists who bring their 
work to life on the stage and consequently 
they never ask the impossible of them. 

Anouilh has defined the producer as a 
kind of midwife who delivers the author's 
play on the bare boards of the theatre. 
Peter Hall, who produced the current pro- 
duction of The Waltz of the Toreadors at 
the Arts before it moved to the Criterion, 
never attempts to impose himself upon a 
play. He contends his first duty is to serve 
the author, which is why Anouilh was so 
pleased with his play when he saw it at 
the Arts. In Paris it had been disappointing 
and failed to run for any length of time. 

The author had a special word of praise 
for Hugh Griffith, who is on the stage most 
of the evening and never stops talking. 
Much gratified by Anouilh’s compliments, 
the actor tried to explain that part of his 
success may be due to his being a Celt—or 
“ off-English,” to use his own_ phrase. 
Anouilh comes from the Basque country 
and there is a common bond between the 
Basques and the Welsh; the same surnames 
crop up in localised forms and both people 
have the same deep feeling for language. 

Another Anouilh play, Le Voyageur sans 
Bagage, has been translated into Welsh and 
played with considerable success by local 
drama societies, which is proof enough of 
the affinity between the two languages. In 

(Continued on page 38) 





Creative Artists in the Theatre 


by Elizabethe H C Corathiel 


iv Peter Rice 


N the development of stage décor in this 
country since the War, many of the most 
exciting and memorable successes have been 
achieved by distinguished designers whose 
road to the theatre has led through the 
exacting school of painting, architecture or 
even sculpture. They were already outstand- 
ing in their own line before the theatre 
claimed their attention. 

Not so young Peter Rice, who quite 
deliberately made the theatre his primary 
goal, and leapt into fame purely on the 
strength of his remarkably “ atmospheric ” 
translations of period productions into 
pictorial terms. 

Far from regarding ephemeral theatre- 
décor as a mere adjunct to the serious study 
of more durable art forms, he is prepared 
to accept it as a career in its own right. 
Not, perhaps, inevitably the most lucrative. 
Like everything else connected with show 
business, stage décor calls for an immense 
expenditure of selfless effort, time and 
labour, much of which the public never 
suspects—but one which can be deeply 
satisfying as a means of self-expression. Its 
very attractiveness in this respect lays it 
open to over-crowding; but there is always 
a market for ideas that strike an original 
note. Peter Rice has neither illusions nor 
nagging doubts as to the rewards that can 
be reaped by one prepared to bring concen- 
trated devotion, an outlook free from 


ole] 


preconcerning notions and a fresh set of 
values to bear upon it. 

“New productions are constantly in 
demand,” he says. “The public craves 
novelty. But it has also grown fastidious. 
You cannot expect people brought up in 
the celluloid age, who have had their tastes 
moulded by cinematographic superspectacles, 
to be content with reach-me-down sets and 
second-rate make-shifts. ,If the live theatre 
is to survive, it must be compared to compete 
on something like equal terms with rival 
forms of entertainment. That, boiled down, 
is almost invariably a matter of eye-appeal; 
and here the designer comes into his own.” 

The increased awareness of “ wrapping,” 
as it were, has shown itself clearly in a 
growing restlessness towards the apparently 
unending series of one-set plays, and an 
eager response to productions involving 
arresting changes of scene. But transfor- 
mations as such are not sufficient in them- 
selves—they must be brought about with a 
minimum of effort and with the least possible 
loss of time. Pampered by the panning 
camera, modern audiences would be well 
content if scene-changes could be accom- 
plished by magic; but as this is asking a 
little too much, the designer must cudgel 
his brains to discover the next best thing. 
This very often lies—as in the case of The 
Rivals at the Saville, and one or two other 
modern productions—by a judicious use of 











Three examples of Peter 
Rice’s recent work for 
the theatre. On the fac- 
ing page, a glimpse of 
the delightful set for 
“The Rivals,”’ now run- 
ning at the Saville, 
showing the six “‘scene- 
shifting’ footmen. 


Right: The atmospheric 
setting for Sadler's 
Wells Ballet Company's 
“Rinaldo and Armida,”’ 
and below, right: The 
Chateau scene from 
Anouilh’s “ Time Re- 
membered”’ at the New 
Theatre last year. 


light screens, which are easy to move, and 
the very moving of which can, if managed 
with slickness and ingenuity, prove an added 
source of entertainment for the spectators. 

“1 will not pretend that the solution we 
arrived at with The Rivals is one-hundred- 
per-cent perfect,’ Mr. Rice modestly 
remarked, “A lot of people were intrigued 
with it, and the producer’s fertile invention, 
in making every set of entrances and exits 
on the part of the liveried flunkeys just a 


little different from the one before, skilfully 


avoided monotony. All the same, some 
spectators found themselves worrying lest 
there should be a slip-up in the intricate 
procedure (they could not, of course, know 
how well the cast had been drilled!) while 
others considered the necessary mechanics 
just as irritating as a frequent rise and fall 
of the curtain. I suppose it is impossible 
to please everyone! 

“ Apart from this, there were some tech 
nical knots which we somehow could not 
untie. The structure of The Rivals is such 
that, in order to give most of the scenes 
their proper value, they have to be played 
centre-stage. This meant that the permanent 
set with its inner-stage had to be so arranged 
that the transformations all took place in 
the centre, a condition which proved very 
limiting from the point of view of intro- 
ducing new angles. The fact is that, at our 
present stage of theatrical architecture, 
when yeu have a permanent set you want 
to change, neither of the sides are ideal; 
you have to play in the middle. How about 
ringing the changes on different levels? Yes, 
that, too is possible, but far from ideal. It 
calls for much more intricate lighting 
systems than most of our London theatres 


possess, and even then it has decided draw- 
backs. Unless you have an Elizabethan 
stage, you are bound to allow for the 

mystical abyss * as Wagner called it—that 
essential gulf between players and audience. 
If you go back more than ten feet that abyss 
can appear endless; and in any case, on a 
stage of average size, the planning area is 
relatively small. 

“Would the ‘Theatre in the Round’ 
afford better scope? I hardly think so. It 
would, in any case, involve a new set of 
problems, which would have to be solved 
by quite different methods. The Arena 
Theatre is an altogether different proposi- 
tion”. 


(Continued on page 38) 





Above left: Alan Badel as Hamlet is making his 
first appearance in this réle. Mr. Badel, who is 
thirty-two, last acted at Stratford in 1950/51 and 
since then has been seen as Romeo opposite Claire 
Bloom’s Juliet and as Lovborg to Peggy Ashcroft's 
Hedda Gabler. Above: Harry Andrews, well- 
known to Stratford audiences for many fine 
performances in the past, is seen as Claudius, in 
which réle he returns to the Memorial Theatre 
after two years’ filming. Below left: Anthony 
Nicholls, who will be remembered for his excellent 
performances with the touring Stratford Company 
last year, particularly for his Kent in King Lear, 
is playing Horatio in Hamlet. 


Stratiord-upon-Avon. 


@ The new season at the Memorial Theatre, 
Stratford-upon-Avon, opened on 10th April with 
“ Hamlet.” This is the first time Shakespeare’s 
tragedy has been played at Stratford for eight 
years. The play is produced by Michael Langham 
with settings by Michael Northen and costumes 
by Desmond Heeley, both of whom worked with 
Peter Brook on last season’s “ Titus Andronicus.” 
The music has been composed by Alexander 
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Above right: George Howe, who has many 

Shakespearean réles to his credit, is seen here as 

Polonius, a part he has played on many occasions, 

the first being in 1934 in the famous John Gielgud 

Hamlet at the New Theatre. In 1937, and again 
in 1939, he played the same réle at Elsinore. 


Below right: The Closet Scene from this year's 
production of Hamlet, in which Diana Churchill 
appears as Gertrude. Miss Churchill, last seen in 
London in The Desperate Hours, is making her 
Stratford debut. Dilys Hamlett, understudy to 
Vivien Leigh last season, is appearing as Ophelia. 


(Portraits by Angus McBean) 


Festival, 1956 


Gibson. On 17th April the second play, “ The 
Merchant of Venice,” was added to the repertory. 
Emlyn Williams, returning to Shakespeare after 
eighteen years, is making his first appearance at 
Stratford as Shylock, a new réle for him, while 
Margaret Johnston is making her Shakespearean 
debut as Portia. “ The Merchant” is directed by 
American-born Margaret Webster, who is famous 
for her New York Shakespeare productions. 
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Whispers from the Wings 





George Devine 


Portrait: Julie Hamilton 


NDER the roof of the Royal Court 
Theatre in Sloane Square, George 
Devine, artistic director of the newly- 


formed English Stage Company, is hoping 
history will repeat itself. Fifty years ago 
Vedrenne and Granville Barker were run- 
ning the theatre, where they produced some 
remarkable new plays by Shaw, Galsworthy 
and others. Mr. Devine wants to write a 
parallel chapter in the annals of the Court 
by presenting a series of contemporary 
plays in repertory. 

The play's the thing is the guiding slogan 
of the English Stage Company; it might 
even have been incorporated in their poster 
and programme designs. The Court is an 
author's rather than a producer's theatre; a 
stage upon which the author is treated with 
respect and where everything is done to 
transmit his intentions to the audience. 

It is easy enough to hear contemporary 
music at the Festival Hall or see contem- 
porary painting at the Tate Gallery, but 
Mr. Devine feels there is no theatre in 
London where one can be sure of seeing a 
contemporary play. His policy at the Court 
should remedy that defect. The first play 
in the repertoire was The Mulberry Bush 
by Angus Wilson, who has previously con- 
fined his literary activity to the novel. The 
second, The Crucible by Arthur Miller, an 
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established dramatist, goes to show that Mr. 
Devine welcomes worthwhile plays, whether 
written by professional playwrights or 
authors to whom the theatre is a new field. 

His aim is to stage plays by people who 
have something to say about contemporary 
life. He wants to give a hearing to play- 
wrights who show the world as it is, not 
as we would like it to be. Having chosen 
the play, Mr. Devine intends to present it 
as it is written, and with due regard to the 
individual style of the author. There will 
be no question of devising production stunts 
to attract the public. Every play will be 
staged as simply as possible, devoid of super- 
imposed production _ tricks. Far from 
regarding the author as a nuisance, to be 
kept out of rehearsal, Mr. Devine welcomes 
him, By discussing the play with him Mr. 
Devine finds out the writer’s exact intentions 
and then he proceeds to make sure the 
actors convey them. 

As at the Old Vic, once the plays come 
into the repertory at the Court, two or three 
will be performed during the same week. 
In this way the box office successes will 
help to pay for what might be called uncom- 
mercial plays, worthwhile efforts which 
under normal West End conditions would 
either never be seen at all or withdrawn 
after a few performances. By running a 
popular play side by side with an uncom- 
mercial one, people will be given more time 
to get along to see the one with the 
minority appeal, and in the end it might 
prove to be more successful than at first 
imagined. 

Out of the 9,000,000 people in Greater 
London, Mr. Devine is convinced that there 
are sufficient enthusiastic playgoers to keep 
the Court open. Capacity houses would 
only draw upon 3,500 a week. He would 
like to build up a public who always go to 
the Court, similar to the patrons who always 
go to the Old Vic. They will naturally 
enjoy some productions more than others. 
but if the plays are good enough they will 
have sufficient faith in the English Stage 
Company to see all their productions. 

A permanent company of fifteen players 
has been engaged and it will be strengthened 
from time to time by guest-artists for 
individual plays. Gwen Ffrangcon-Davies 
appeared in The Mulberry Bush, Mary Ure 
in The Crucible and in the autumn we are 
to see Peggy Ashcroft in The Good Woman 


of Setzuan by Bertolt Brecht. 
(Continued on page 38) 











An early scene from the play which takes place in the living room of the Prescott home in 
Massachusetts, U.S.A. In the picture L to R are Naunton Wayne as Arthur Mitchell. 
close friend of the Prescott family and shareholder in Julian Prescott’s firm, Clive Brook 
as Julian, Renee Asherson as his daughter Margot Prescott and Mary Hinton as Julian’s 


Pictures 
by 
Robin Adler 


wife Sheila. 


“One Bright Day’’ 


at the Apollo 


HIS new American play by Sigmund Miller has much to recommend 

it. The story is interesting and often dramatic and the company, 
headed by Clive Brook, give excellent performances. It tells of the 
dilemma facing Julian Prescott, managing director of a firm of manu- 
facturing chemists, when it is revealed that his product has lethal effects 
under certain conditions. His company manager Lawrence, an ambitious 
young man, has taken matters into his own hands during Prescott’s 
absence on sick leave, and is all for hushing matters up. The play 
develops into a tussle between these two on the moral issues involved, 
and ends with a highly dramatic scene when Prescott calls a special 
meeting of his shareholders. Wallace Douglas has produced the play 

and the décor is by Michael Weight. 
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Julian, as yet unaware of George 

Lawrence’s intriguing behind the scenes, 

expresses his appreciation following a 

Directors’ meeting and promises him an 

increased stipend. Derek Farr as George 
Lawrence. 


Below: Mrs. Prescott and Margot return 
from a shopping expedition. Left: Margot 
Boyd, as Ginny, the housekeeper, is 
expressing her disapproval of a cigar, now 
forbidden to Julian Prescott following his 
illness. Prescott has only just returned from 
a cruise undertaken for health reasons and 
is just taking up the threads of his business 
once again. 





— 





Margot makes her father a present of a yacht- 

ing cap in the hope that he will take life more 

easily in the future, but Julian is eager to get 
back to the job. 


Below: 
Prescott’s 


two later in 
waggish Arthur 
Mitchell surprises Margot and George 
Lawrence. Already married, Lawrence is 
having an affair with Prescott’s daughter. 


The scene a 
office when 


day or 
the 


= 


SS 


a 
The Prescotts reminisce over the family 
album. Sheila is worried about Margot, who 


has suddenly become every uncommunicative 
about her personal affairs. 


Mitchell, who has no liking for Lawrence, 
makes it clear that he knows about his 
relationship with Margot: They almost come 
to blows at the moment Prescott walks in, 
much puzzled by what meets his eyes. 





A child has died after taking Trakone, an The dead boy’s doctor (Milton Rosmer) 
aspirin-like product. After threats by a _ convinces Prescott that this is no case of 
lawyer, Lawrence interviews the dead boy’s’ blackmail but that Trakone is liable to 
father, John Hagerty (Joby Blanshard), and prove fatal in any case where kidney 
bullies him into a confession that he had not trouble is present. Julian, realises that 
read the instructions properly. Lawrence has been hiding the facts. 
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Julian is astonished to hear from his chief chemist, Paul Rust (Nicolas Tannar) that the 
formula for Trakone has been changed in his absence by Lawrence, and all the old stocks 
recalled from the retailers. He realises with horror that medicine chests all over the country 
must still hold supplies of the dangerous form of Trakone. 
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Prescott calls an extraordinary meeting of his shareholders, who include his wife and daughter. 

He puts the whole case to them and informs them that he considers it his moral duty to tell 

the truth to the public, whatever the consequences to the firm. He asks for a vote on this 

issue. Mrs. Prescott, who sees the future in ruins if her husband persists in his purpose, 

refuses to vote and leaves the meeting. Margot, torn in her loyalty between her lover and 
her father, insists that her father should vote for her and also leaves the room. 





Lawrence, making a very plausible speech, begs the directors not to act impulsively. His point 

of view wins the day and Julian Prescott allows himself to be convinced, but there follows a 

moving scene between father and daughter which has a crucial bearing on the final moments 
of the play, which it would be unfair to divulge. 
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Robert Coote as Col. Pickering, Rex Harrison as Professor Higgins, Stanley Holloway as Doo- 
little and Julie Andrews as Eliza in *“* My Fair Lady,”’ musical adaptation of Shaw's ** Pygmalion.” 


Echoes from Broadway 
New York Plays reviewed by Ranald Savery 


FTER a brief mid-term faltering, the 

current season caught its step again, 
and has brought in one or two offerings of 
high interest. 

Pacing the later Broadway procession is 
the enormous success of My Fair Lady. 
This is the musical adaptation of Bernard 
Shaw's Pygmalion by Alan Jay Lerner, with 
music by Frederick Loewe, libretto-song- 
writing team responsible for Brigadoon. 
The Herman Levin production at the Mark 
Hellinger Theatre has enlisted a vast amount 
of talent in every department, not neglecting 
Mr. Shaw's original dialogue and situations, 
many of which have been retained verbatim. 
It is a rare matter for rejoicing that a 
Broadway musical can employ the wit, satire 
and humour of such a master of these tech- 
niques. 

On the basis of the Shavian romp, the 
show has been concocted under skilful direc- 
tion of Moss Hart with colourfully enter- 
taining appurtenances of song, dance and 
costumes. These range from the elegancies 


of an Embassy ball and amusing satirics of 
an Ascot gavotte, to a rousing Tottenham 
Court Road scene as Doolittle prepares for 
his wedding, and a beautifully conceived 
rendition of flower sellers preparing their 
wares for market. 

Cecil Beaton has designed stunning 
costumes in period style, giving them a 
touch of over-abundance that imparts a 
striking visual effect. Dances directed by 
Hanya Holm are imaginative, and nicely 
keyed to the varying moods and situations 
of the script. 

Rex Harrison is excellent as Higgins, 
retaining the essence of the Shaw character 
with its amalgam of boorishness, single- 
mindedness and built-in charm. He skips 
nimbly into his songs, delivering them in 
talking style. Julie Andrews, who set New 
York agog with her performance in The 
Boy Friend, acts and sings prettily and 
with gusto as Eliza. If her characterisation 
lacks some of the complexities and earthi- 
ness of the Shavian concept, let it be noted 











that this, after all, is a musical, which under- 
standably accents romantic phases and calls 
for a slightly more rosy interpretation of 
the flower girl metamorphosis than was set 
down by Shaw. 

Stanley Holloway brings a breezy London 
music hall flavour to the réle of Doolittle, 
Eliza’s non-conformist father, Cathleen 
Nesbitt offers, as Mrs. Higgins, a perfect 
portrait of aristocratic elegance tempered 
with human sympathy. 

A musical more in line with tradition is 
Mr. Wenderful, presented at the Broadway 
Theatre by Jule Styne, George Gilbert and 
Lester Osterman, Jr. It is tailored pretty 
much to accommodate the talents of a 
popular night club entertainer, Sammy 
Davis, Jr., who performs with his father, 
Sammy Davis, Sen., and Will Mastin, making 
up what was formerly billed as the Mastin 
Trio. 

The story line is shaped as a saga of back- 
stage show business—chiefly night clubs— 
to permit the entertainers to do their stuff. 
Songs and dances are fast paced and brassy 
in typical Broadway after-dark style. Mr. 
Davis is a versatile performer with an 
ebullient personality who dances, sings and 
does imitations and skits with a fine flair 
and natural bent for showmanship. 

There were a number of warm and 
perceptive qualities about Mister Johnson, 


adaptation by Norman Rosten of the Joyce 
Cary novel concerning racial problems in 
Nigeria, which was produced by Cheryl 
Crawford and Robert Lewis at the Martin 


Beck. Casting Earle Hyman in the title 
role was an inspiration. Psychological and 


material difficulties confronting a West 
African native who wants to be “ an English- 
man,” and is attuned to progress and 
enlightenment of his race are brought into 
illuminating focus by the player’s acting 
and personality. 

This young man, who can get a road built 
after the British failed, who has turned his 
back on racial rituals and customs, and is 
consistently optimistic and _ light-hearted, 
becomes tragically defeated through lack of 
compatability with the white man’s letter of 
law and order. He agrees with the 
objectives of the English, but finds himself 
at odds with them over the means by which 
the aims are to be .-achieved. In Mr. 
Hyman’s playing, this youth wrings your 
heart, just as he invokes the sympathies of 
his English government employer. But Mr. 
Johnson breaks the rules, has to be dis- 
charged under the law, and finally pays the 
supreme penalty as a result of his killing 
of a white storekeeper during a dispute. 

The play was received with mixed 
approval and reservations by the New York 
critics. They were agreed on the superb 
performance of Mr. Hyman and the general 
fine tenor of the writing, but were dissatis- 
fied with the play as a whole for reasons 
they were hard put to to define. Perhaps a 
clue may be found in the physical back- 
ground of the production. The settings 
were starkly and grandly “suggestive,” 
scenes were manipulated by a series of 
moving platforms, and a Pearl Primus troupe 
did native dances which were colourful and 
impressive. But in these production trap- 
pings there possibly was lost the thread of 


(Continued on page 41) 


L-R: Earle Hyman, who 

plays the title role, William 

Sylvester and Zaby Rod- 

gers in “ Mister Johnson,” 

adapted from the novel by 
Joyce Cary. 





Leslie Caron 


formerly a ballet dancer with the Roland Petit Com- 

pany, makes her London stage debut in the name part 

in * Gigi,” the adaptation of the Colette novel, which 

follows ‘** The Remarkable Mr. Pennypacker” at the 
New on 23rd May. 


Peter Cushing and Jennifer Wright 


who are appearing in “The Silver Whistle,”’ the 
comedy by Robert McEnroe, presented by Mark Mar- 
vin, which opened at the Duchess on ist May. Mr. 
Cushing plays the part of a tramp who worms his way 
into an old people’s home. Half charlatan, half rogue, 
he eventually gives the old people an interest in life. 
Miss Wright appears as Miss Tripp, harassed super- 
intendent of the home. 
(Picture by Kevin MacDonnell) 


New Shows Reviewed (Con:.) 
ing—which takes him, with eyes open, back 
over the frontier to almost certain death. 

Over against this priest stand two repre- 
sentatives of the secular power; the one a 
corrupt tyrant (played by Roger Delgado); 
the other an idealist of the best intentions 
(Harry H. Corbett). Through these three 
Greene makes his argument. 

If it fails to convince as a whole, the 
play has some striking scenes, made 
visually the more impressive by Georges 
Wakhevitch’s realistic decor, and by the 
skilful) eye of producer Peter Brook. The 
scene in the hotel bedroom in Act II, in 
which Willoughby Goddard appears as the 
Governor’s bootlegging cousin, and in 
which the priest is lacerated as he watches 
the precious wine he has bought illegally 
for his masses “knocked back” by un- 
scrupulous men, is strangely moving. The 
prison episode also has a stark realism, and 
the early scene in the village hut where the 
priest, a horrifying picture of derelict man, 
hurriedly and crudely celebrates mass, 
something not to be forgotten. FS. 


“The Country Girl” (/rving) 

HIS play by Clifford Odets had a long 

run in London three or four years ago 
as Winter Journey. That the Troubadour 
Experimental Theatre Group, in search of 
plays of “unusual interest and of a high 
dramatic standard,” should choose it for 
their first production testifies to its attraction 
for theatre folk, two hundred of whom 
applied for inclusion in the cast. 

Of the play’s high dramatic standard there 
can be no question but its interest for people 
whose lives lie outside the theatre is not 
so certain. The author's work is strongly 
clamped together but the characters seem 
synthetic. Of course, almost every character 
in any play has to be synthetised by an 
actor and so, perhaps, the player cannot be 
expected to know how less than real is 
obvious synthesis to the outsider. With 
those who can feel an interest in a hackneyed 
theme tautly jacked up and synthetic char- 
acters forcefully agitated, the conscientious 
performances of the troubadours would 
awaken response. There were ingenious sets 
on the microscopic stage. 

Mr. Peter Prowse gave an_ intelligent 
presentation of Frank Elgin, the alcoholic 
actor attempting a come-back. As his wife, 
Miss Judith Korn, and, as the play director, 
Mr. George Sperdakos, gave solid perform- 
ances scaled down to the surroundings; even 
so, their voices faded at times. H.G.M. 

(Continued on page 39) 
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CENES from Gerald 

Savory’s new comedy 
which opened at the 
Globe Theatre on 22nd 
March, The play affords 
a unique opportunity for 
some clever acting, parti- 
cularly from Robert 
Morley who gives an 
extremely funny double 
act as the pampered and 
unenterprising Oswald 
Petersham, and his loud- 
mouthed spivvy son, 
Jonah. The play is 
directed by Peter Ash- 
more, with décor by 

Motley. 


Pictures by Angus McBean 


Jonah: Welll... 
lovely surprise? 
Jonah, Oswald’s ne’er-do- 
well son, hearing that his 
grandfather is dying and 
hopeful of cashing in, 
makes an _ unexpected 
appearance. Right: Judy 
Parfitt as Ursula Bud- 
geon, the maid. 


aren't la 





Lola: Allow me to introduce my brother Mr. Oswald Petersham. 
The action takes place in the drawing room of the Petershams’ 
house near Wimbledon Common. Old Mr. Petersham is dying 
in anticipation of her father’s death (Violet 


upstairs, and Lola, 
Farebrother, right), has called in Gregory Lupton (Richard Pear- 


son) to value the china which she thinks will be hers. Meantime 

Mirabelle (Margaret Rutherford) is telling her brother Oswald 

(Robert Morley) that their father has just announced that he is 
leaving them nothing. 


Mirabelle: Here we are—I'll tell you what to do. 
Mirabelle shows the young maid Ursula 
(Judy Parfitt), how to help Mr. Lupton who 
is valuing the china while she goes to attend 
to cook. The poor girl is very embarrassed 


as she cannot read or write. 


Mirabelle: 1 spy—cap in the air—got it. 
Old Mr. Petersham has told his three children 
that he is not going to leave them anything, 
but “ throw his cap in the air.” Mirabelle spy- 
ing Ursula’s cap thinks she has found the clue 
to this strange remark. 


Below: Mirabelle: My favourite poem, brother. How beautifully you write, my dear 
Oswald once had a book of poems published in his youth and misses no opportunity to read 
them. On this occasion Gregory Lupton and Ursula are the victims. They hardly share 
Mirabelle’s enthusiasm, who has listened rapturously. 











Mirabelle: And if Oswald 
hasn't finished the 
Cockburn °27—let him 
take a bottle or two 
with him wherever he 
goes. 

Mirabelle, who is 

now convinced that 

the Petersham  in- 
heritance will go to 

Ursula, begs her to 

be kind to her sister 

and her _ brother. 

For herself, she 

would like to be 

able to keep. the 
portrait Sargent 
painted of her. 

Meanwhile Jonah, 

his eye on_ the 

money, has _ been 
making romantic 
overtures to Ursula. 


Ursula: Don't you notice anything different about me? 
Gregory: Different? No I don’t think so. 


Ursula: This dress—and look—black stuff round my cyes 


Ursula comes in from a shopping jaunt with 


Jonah and displays her finery to the unper- 
turbed Gregory. She and Gregory have had a 
quarrel over her attitude to her sudden good 
fortune, for the china valuer and the maid are 
beginning to fall in love. 


Jonah: 1 don’t think it is any exaggeration to say that 
I am bloody well ruined. 


Gregory comes to tell the Petershams that 
their father has no money to leave and this 
news, not unnaturally, is a great shock to 
Jonah who has just spent quite a bit of 
money on Ursula. He makes a _ hasty 
departure leaving the field clear for true 
love, while the three old people settle 
down again to their former life. 





Actor’s Author (contd. 


a curious way Lucienne Hiil’s translation of 
The Waltz of the Toreadors preserves the 
rhythm of the original French and on that 
account the cast found it comparatively easy 
to memorise. Badly written plays are 
invariably difficult to commit to memory. 

As far as Mr. Griffith is concerned, the 
language of a play is a great attraction, and 
never fails to inspire him, which is one 
reason why his performance of King Lear at 
the Grand Theatre, Swansea, six-and-a-half 
years ago, will be talked about for a gener- 
ation. Someone must make it their business 
to see that Mr. Griffith repeats his triumph 
in London. Like Siobhan McKenna’s Saint 
Joan, I foresee this Lear being played with 
immense grandeur and a depth of poetic 
feeling that will transport the critics and 
leave them baffled for words. 


Creative Artists in the Theatre (conid.) 


All these questions of mounting a play 
are of the utmost importance for the 
progress of theatrical art. Mr. Rice is 
happy in recognising that a new race of 
producers now coming to the fore shows a 
tendency to use scenery quite as much as 
players. Background, furnishings, costumes 
and accessories have no less to do with the 
establishment of atmosphere and mood than 
the very lines themselves. “ William Chap- 
pell appreciates this,” Peter Rice continued, 
“and he brings to his productions an added 
fluidity of sequence which no doubt dates 
back to his early balletic experience.” Peter’s 
ideas are in complete harmony with William 
Chappell’s—the two men work very happily 
together. In addition to The Rivals, they 
jointly launched that other notable pro- 
duction, Time Remembered. 

And, underlining Mr. Rice’s ingenuity in 
ringing the changes on the transformation- 
motif, I should mention his most nostalgic 
setting for the romantic Covent Garden 
Ballet, Rinaldo and Armida, with its drop- 
screen which makes a thrilling development 
possible almost within the blinking of an 
eye-lid, and adds enormously to the effect 
of hill-top height which gives the whole 
scene its air of remoteness, 

In searching for details, Mr. Rice ranges 
far and wide. His blue-and-white Boudoir 
in The Rivals reminded me so vividly of a 
little “museum piece” room my friend 
Hariet Bosse, Strindbreg’s last wife, showed 
me with pride when I visited her home in 
Stockholm a few years ago (it was full of 
painted furniture and lovely peasant embroi- 
deries) that I asked Peter if he had made 


use of Scandinavian influences. I was not 
surprised to learn that he values them 
greatly. After all, the 18th century was 
deeply under the spell of “ chinoiserie,” and 
a great many of the decorative ideas in 
stately homes at that time rested solidly on 
Eastern inspiration, as we can clearly see 
from the exquisite little “Chinese Castle” 
built for an 18th century Swedish queen and 
piously preserved in its original state on the 
outskirts of Stockholm. Peter went to 
Denmark, too, for inspiration—many of the 
finest examples of domestic arrangements 
through the centuries are preserved in the 
museums there. Portugal, also, provided 
valuable help in suggesting the use of 
embroidery and fabric design for interior 
decoration. After all, the wealthier English 
—more especially the menfolk who took 
part in so many European wars—were 
widely travelled in the 18th century, and 
brought back from their journeys many 


ideas which influenced their home-making 
when they started to build, and as women’s 
fashions were largely determined by their 
background, the designer of period pro- 
ductions can find many a clue abroad when 
some vital contemporary link is missing. 


Whispers from the Wings (Conid.) 

Mr. Devine is sharing the production of 
the first five plays in the repertoire with 
Tony Richardson. He is directing three 
plays himself beeause he is eager to create 
a style and establish a policy at the Court, 
but he is just as anxious to develop directors, 
which is why 27-year-old Mr. Richardson 
is being given a chance to show his talent. 

Although the English Stage Company has 
already been invited to appear at important 
festivals both at home and abroad this 
summer, Mr. Devine considers they must 
stay at the Court and get firmly established 
before playing away. The theatre, by being 
open throughout the summer, should provide 
an additional tourist attraction for play- 
going visitors. 

The theatre in general should offer some- 
thing more than mere entertainment, accord- 
ing to Mr. Devine; by making the blood 
run faster and genuinely stirring and exciting 
the playgoer, it should give enjoyment in 
the fullest sense of the word, That does 
not mean the play must always be of a 
serious nature. Cards of Identity by Nigel 
Dennis, to be seen at the Court this summer, 
is a farce, but, if successful, it could be 
just as satisfying in its Own way as a 
grimmer contribution from a contemporary 
Strindberg. 











“The Stage” 
Seventy-Fifth 
Birthday 


Our contemporary, “ The Stage,”’ 
is seventy-five years old, and, on 
22nd March, a party was held in 
the Grand Saloon at the Theatre 
Royal, Drury Lane, at which many 
famous personalities of the theatre 
were present. The happy occasion 
was marred only by the fact that 
the staff at that time were under- 
going great diliculties in producing 
the paper owing to the printing 
dispute. The birthday cake was cut 
by Phyllis Neilson-Terry, who paid 
graceful tribute to the splendid 
record of our leading stage news- 
paper, while Dorothy Tutin repre- 
sented the younger generation by 
blowing out the candies. Mr. 
Frank Comerford, Chairman and 
Managing Director of *“‘The Stage,”’ 
made reply. Our picture shows 
Eric Johns, the Editor (who is also 
well-known to ‘“ Theatre World” 
readers for his interesting contribu- 
tions over many years), in conver- 
sation with Isabel Jeans. 


New Shows Reviewed (Conid.) 


“The Crucible ” (Royal Court) 


HIS is the production that should have 

inaugurated the English Stage Com- 
pany’s regime at the Royal Court Theatre. 
Arthur Miller’s powerful piay, first seen in 
this country at the Old Vic, loses none of 
its edge because America’s modern “ witch 
hunt” has lately cooled. The Crucible 
needs no contemporary parallel to whet 
the appetite. It stands on its own merit as 
a highly dramatic piece of theatre of 
mounting intensity, and is here given fault- 
less production by George Devine, assisted 
by Tony Richardson. 

The play is set in Salem, Massachusetts, 
in 1692, during a witch hunt which brought 
death to scores of innocent people. Mr. 
Miller portrays with uncanny insight the 
rising tide of mass hysteria inaugurated by 
a group of adolescent girls, hitherto 
repressed by the stern, joyless puritanism of 
their background, and said now to have 
consorted with the Devil while dancing at 
night in the woods nearby. The moral is 
obvious. The religious leaders substituted 
fear and superstition for love, and there 
was no forgiveness in their moral code. 
They themselves were “ Devil-obsessed ” 
instead of God-centred, and in the atmos- 
phere of suspicion and fear which their 
outlook engendered, reason and reasonable- 
ness had no place. And so any number 


of scapegoats must be found and forced to 
implicate 


, 


“confess” and 
be hanged. 

The acting at the Royal Court is of an 
all-round _ excellence. Mary Ure as 
Abigail, the girl who whipped up the 
hysteria, later hoping to implicate her 
lover’s wife, provides a _ bloodcurdling 
picture of an amoral wanton enjoying the 
limelight. As Mary Warren, one of 
Abigail’s accessories, who finally recants 
only to be swept away again by Abigail’s 
diabolical influence, Joan Plowright gives 
a fine portrayal of adolescent emotionalism. 
George Devine contributes a powerful 
performance as the Deputy-Governor, and 
there is great sincerity in Kenneth Haigh’s 
Reverend John Hale, zealous instigator of 
the witch hunt, who realises, too late, the 
horror arising from his handiwork. 

Most moving of all are the John 
Elizabeth Proctor of Michael Gwynn 
Rosalie Crutchley. Elizabeth cannot for- 
give her husband for associating with 
Abigail, until in the crucible of suffering 
which follows their imprisonment, and 
John’s decision to hang rather than “ con- 
fess’ and drag others down with him, their 
love is purified. Rosalie Crutchley’s per- 
formance, strong, restrained, and most 
eloquent in its silences, is one of the finest 
to be seen in London. 

The simple settings by Stephen Doncaster 
and the costumes by Motley are in perfect 
accord. FS. 
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Where to Dine before and after the Theatre 
We recommend these restaurants 


LEONTS 
QUO VADIS RESTAURANT 


of whose personal attention you are assured 


OPEN DAILY 
SUNDAY: DINNERS ONLY 


“Leoni! I know of no better place in the world 
to dine or lunch, than the Quo Vadis Restaurant.’ 
EVELYN LAYE 


26-28 DEAN ST, LONDON WI 
TELEPHONE - GERRARD 9585 and 4809 
Exhibition of paintings by famous Artists 


LEONI recommends QUO VADIS NEW YORK 
26 East 63rd Street. Proprs. Bruno & Gino 


CUISINE BOURGEOISE 
FRANCAISE 


OUVERT JUSQU’A 
INUIT 


Fermé le Dimanche 
(Prix Raisonnables) 


SPECIALITES 


La Soupe a l’oignon Son Poulet Basquaise 


At the Harrington Hall Hotel 
11-15 Harrington Gardens, London SW7 
FREmantie 4477 - 0177 


Also Le Club de Cléo 
Sunbury - on - Thames 


PASTORIA 


Hotel and Restaurant 


LUNCHEONS . DINNERS 


7—11.30 p.m 


‘THE BEST FOR THE BEST 


ST MARTIN'S STREET 
Off Leicester Square, W' 








for the 
excellent 
food, wines 
and music of 


SPAIN 


52 Dean St., 151/3 Fulham Rd., 
SOHO, W.1 CHELSEA, S.W.3 
GER. 3916 KEN. 7749 





GOW’S RESTAURANT 


(FROM THE STRAND) 


LUNCHEONS DINNERS 
AFTER - THEATRE SUPPERS 


Table d’'Héte and a la Carte Menus 
Fully Licensed 


37 St Martin’s Lane, London, WC2 


Adjoining the Coliseum Theatre 





Under personal supervision of MONSIEUR ALBERT 


After dining at ALBERT one 

feels at Peace with all the World 
Rosin DouGtas. 
Author of **Well Let's Eat’’ 


RESTAURANT ALBERT 
53-55 Beak St., Regent St., W.1 


CONTINENTAL CUISINE 


TABLE D’'HOTE AND A LA CARTE 
LUNCHEONS DINNERS SUPPERS 
Licensed till midnight 


No tables booked after 10.30 p.m. 
GERrard 1296 








: Laytons Wine Restaurant 


Where English Food and Fine Wines meet. 
Superb Private Room for Theatre and 
Dinner parties. 


2a Duke St.. (Manchester Sq.) W.1 
Telephone: WEL 8808 














Leicester Grill 
35 CRANBOURN STREET, W.C.2 


A Favourite Restaurant for 
Theatregoers 
Private Room for Parties 


FULLY LICENSED TILL MIDNIGHT 
TEM 0542, 5886. 12-3 p.m., 5.30-12 p.m. 























RADA Matinee 


HE Annual Performance by the students 

of the Royal Academy of Dramatic 
Art was held at Her Majesty’s Theatre on 
Tuesday 27th March, and was judged by 
Ciemence Dane, Margaret Leighton, Eric 
Portman, John Clements and _ Laurence 
Naismith. 

The emphasis this year was more on 
team work than on startling individual dis- 
plays of histrionic ability, and while this 
gave us an absorbing afternoon it made the 
awarding of prizes more difficult than usual. 

Gillian Martell won the Gold Medal with 
an assured performance as Natalia in 
Tchekov’s The Proposal. She also played 
an elderly housekeeper in Vera Massing- 
ham’s The Man That I Marry so successfully 
that it was not until looking through the 
programme that one realised who it was. 

The Silver Medal was awarded to Richard 
Briers for two excellent comedy perform- 
ances; Lomov in The Proposal and 
Sganarelle, the title réle of a farce in one 
act, by Moliére. This morsel by the French 
dramatist was by far the most diverting 
offering of the afternoon. Deliciously pro- 
duced by Miles Malleson, who achieved a 
very high standard of performance, it helped 
to raise the flagging spirits after some rather 
tedious excerpts from As You Like It. The 
Taming of the Shrew passage was notable 
for a lively portrayal of Petruchio by Albert 
Finney, who is now with the Birmingham 
Repertory Company. Keith Baxter Wright 
gave a sensitive and well-sustained perform- 
ance as Olsen in a scene from Eugene 
O'Neill’s The Long Voyage Home and was 
awarded the Bronze Medal. Under Hugh 
Miller’s excellent production John Gray and 
Peter Bowies gave a good account of them- 
selves as Nick and Driscoll. L.M. 


Echoes from Broadway (C onid.) 


intimate conflict that formed the essence of 
the drama. 

The Theatre Guild's latest, Affair of 
Honor, starring Dennis King, did not seem 
destined for success. A story of the 
American Revolution, concerned with a 
British Major and his amorous desire for a 
young female rebel, it was coolly received 
by the critics. The play couldn’t make up 
its mind whether to be farce, burlesque or 
philosophical satire, with resultant audience 
confusion. 

Continuing its classic revivals, the off- 
Broadway Phoenix Theatre offered a highly 


praised production of Ivan Turgenev’s A 
Month in the Country, in an adaptation by 
Emlyn Williams. The 100-year-old comedy 
drama of rural romantic involvements was 
directed with a sure and ‘elling touch by 
Michael Redgrave, and acted by an excellent 
cast headed by Uta Hagen, Alexander 
Scourby and Luther Adler. 

Irish plays captured the attention of two 
other (and much smaller) off-Broadway 
organisations. Shadow and Substance, by 
Paul Vincent Carroll, was given a satisfying 
presentation at the Temple Theatre, with 
the author’s daughter, Helena Carroll, in 
the part of Brigid, the maidservant. The 
Plough and the Stars, by Sean O’Casey, 
received critical compliments as seen at the 
Barbizon-Plaza, produced by The Crafts- 


‘For those with a taste for the best’’ 


SUCHARD CHOCOLATE LIMITED 
LONDON SE16 


We Recommend these Restaurants 





JILL K. MANNING 
INSISTS THAT 


VriaA DESTE 


68 BAYSWATER ROAD 
has the best food, wine, and most 
charming atmosphere in London including 
THE SNACKERRY 


where quick meals before and after the 
theatre are provided. 


KATE AT THE PIANO 
FULLY LICENSED PAD 6704-3875 
12 noon - 12 p.m. 
After Whitsun open Sundays 








‘Chopsticks Sir?’ ‘Not necessary. 
Fork or spoon will do. It's the taste 
in Chinese food that counts.’ 


HONG KONG 


RESTAURANT 
58-60 Shaftesbury Ave. GER 6847 


Open 12 noon till 11 p.m. daily 
Fully Licensed 














«The Good Sailor ’° at the Lyric, Hammersmith 


André Morell 


Philip Bond 
as Captain Edward Fairfax Vere 


as Billy Budd 


Portraits by Clement McDonald 


Leo McKern Norman Macowan 
as John Claggart as “ The Dansker ” 





EO ee 8 | 


é& ey from the dramatisation by 

Louis O. Coxe and Robert Chapman 
of the novel “ Billy Budd,” by Herman Melville, 
which was presented at the Lyric, Hammer- 
smith, on 4th April by Mark Marvin Pro- 
ductions Ltd., in association with Anthony 
Brady Farrell and Gabriel Katzka. The play, 
produced by Frith Banbury, with décor and 
costumes by Reece Pemberton, was well acted 
by the all-male company and created a new 
star in the young actor Philip Bond, of the 
Dundee Repertory Company, making his first 
London appearance. Portraits of some of the 
leading characters appear on the page facing. 
Unfortunately “ The Good Sailor” has already 
been withdrawn, and has been replaced for a 
four weeks’ season by “Ring for Catty,” 

transferred from the Lyric. 


Pictures by Kevin MacDonnell 


Right: The dramatic moment when Billy Budd 
(Philip Bond), the young impressed seaman, 
prevents Jenkins {Bernard Bresslaw) from 
murdering Claggart, the ship’s Master at Arms. 


The Captain, Edwin Fairfax Vere (Andre 

Morrell), bends over the lifeless form of the 

evil bullying Claggart (Leo McKern) who, after 

falsely accusing the boy of treason, has been 
knocked down by Billy Budd. 


Although acquitted by the Ship’s Council, Billy 


is finally condemned to death because the 
Captain fears a slackening of discipline, and is 
here seen climbing the rigging to be hanged. 





Theatre on Record 
by Roy Plomley 


Sally Ann Howes and David Hughes in 
“Summer Song’ now at the Princes Theatre. 
(Picture by Baron) 


UTTING aside any prejudice that may 

be felt against Dvorak’s music being 
cut into thin slices to make an Anglo- 
American musical, the long-playing record 
(Philips BBL7070) by the original cast of 
Summer Song is exceedingly pleasant to 
listen to. Sally Ann Howes, David Hughes 
and Edric Connor are in good voice, and 
the Chorus is first rate. 

A reproach is due to the recording com- 
pany, however, for not having included a 
detailed synopsis of the plot on the sleeve. 
Each song is introduced by a few lines of 
dialogue, but this is pointless unless we are 
told which characters are speaking, and 
under what circumstances. 

Also on the Philips list is a new Anna 
Russell record (BBL7071). On one side is 
“A Square Talk on Popular Music,” in 
which she is assisted by Jimmy Carroll and 
his Miserable Five. While most of us will 


agree with her remarks about the mindless- 
ness and dreariness of much rhythm singing, 
it cannot be denied that success in this craft 
needs a great deal of practice, and, listening 
to Miss Russell’s demonstrations, I did not 
feel she had practised quite enough. On 
the other side, on which she gives a “ Survey 
of Singing from Madrigals to Modern 
Opera,” she is on more familiar ground, and 
is at her hilarious best. 

Incidentally, I do not see the point of 
recording these talks in front of an audience. 
Hers is a delicate wit that does not need a 
mass belly-laugh to point it, and the 
applause at the end of each illustration is a 
hold-up. 

The recent printing dispute has delayed 
a number of new issues, and this presents 
an opportunity to deal with one or two 
records published before I began these 
monthly notes. 

On Argo 38, Esmé Percy gives a fascin- 
ating talk, “The Legend of Sarah Bern- 
hardt.” At the age of fifteen, he presented 
himself at the stage door of the Paris 
theatre at which Madame Bernhardt was 
appearing, and announced that if she would 
not receive him he would throw himself into 
the Seine. As a result of this extravagant 
introduction, he became her protégé and 
pupil. 

Claiming that his own voice has a similar 
quality to Bernhardt’s, Esmé Percy ends by 
giving impressions of her in some of her 
most famous réles. (For no apparent reason, 
the last of these appears to have been 
recorded at the bottom of a well.) This 
record would be an excellent acquisition for 
drama groups, for circulation among mem- 
bers. 

The Madeleine Renaud—Jean-Louis 
Barrault Company can be heard, on London 
International TW91084/5, in a recording of 
their Théatre Marigny production of Paul 
Claudel’s Christophe Colomb, with Darius 
Milhaud’s music. This blend of drama, 
morality, documentary, oratorio and, above 
all, act of faith, is moving and beautifully 
realised. 

FootNoTte.—As “ No Other Love,” 
was the hit tune of the Rodgers 


(Continued on page facing) 
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117-119 SHAFTESBURY AVENUE, LONDON, WC2 
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Theatre on Record (Contd.) 


Hammerstein musical play, Me and Juliet, 
has now been released to dance bands and 
crooners as a “loose number,” we may 
safely assume that this production is not to 
be presented in London. This being the 
case, may we hope that the company which 
holds the rights will issue the whole score 
recorded by the New York cast, which 
included Isabel Bigley, Bill Hayes and Joan 
McCracken? 


French Farce Premiére 


HE British premiére of Pajama Tops, 

the celebrated French farce’ which 
played to great success in America last year, 
will take place at Leicester on 7th May. 
Pamela Thomas, one of England’s new film 
stars, and Lisa Rayne, the popular British 
television personality, will be going up 
specially to play the two leading female 


Lisa Rayne 


who will have a 
leading role in 
“ Pajama Tops ”’ 
with Pamela 
Thomas. These 
two young 
actresses appeared 
during April in 
“Three Thou- 
sand Roubles ” 
at the Richmond 
Theatre. 


roles. Diana Barrymore, Elaine Stritch and 
Magda Gabor have starred in American 
productions of Pajama Tops, the Mawby 
Green-Ed Feilbert adaptation of Jean de 
Letraz’ record-breaking hit. 

Considerable West End interest is being 
focused on this Leicester premiére. Vincent 
Shaw, in association with Cedric Richards, 
represent the authors. 


APOLOGY 


We regret that in the picture pages featuring Summer 
Song in our last issue, a caption on page 19 wrongly 
described the character (/e/t) in the lower illustration. 
This, of course, should have been Derek Sydney as 
** Jake,”” and not Frank Tilton as ‘** Gilmore” as 
wrongly given. 


Juvenile Drama Centenary 


HE first Centenary Exhibition of the firm 

of Pollocks’, Juvenile Drama publishers, 
opened on 31st March at the Palace Theatre, 
Westcliff-on-Sea. The exhibits of copper 
plates, prints, “ tricks,” sheets of scenes and 
characters, and model theatres of the 19th 
and 20th centuries were arranged by John 
Kennedy Melling and Ann Gloria Nolloth, 
two local theatre historians. They were 
present in the Theatre foyer each evening 
during the several weeks’ run of the 
Exhibition to amplify their Exhibition 
Notes brochure, as was stage and radio actor, 
Rob Currie, with some of his vast collection 
of phonographs and cylinders, of many 
artistes of fifty years ago. Mrs. Marguerite 
Fawdry, now managing Pollocks’, and Mr. 
George Speaight, author of “Juvenile 
Drama” and brother of Robert Speaight, 
were also present on 31st March. 
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FASHION HIRE LIMITED 


7 SHORTS GARDENS, WC2 


(near Cambridge Thesire) 


LADIES MODERN DRESSES FOR OPERATIC 
AND DRAMATIC PRODUCTIONS 


AVAILABLE FOR HIRE 


TEMPLE BAR 9541 














BRISTOL OLD VIC 
THEATRE SCHOOL 


Principal: DUNCAN ROSS 


Auditions for full time Acting 

and Technical Courses com- 

mencing Autumn 1956 are 
now being arranged. 


For Prospectus and details apply to: 
Assistant Secretary 


Bristol Old Vic Theatre School 
2 DOWNSIDE ROAD 
BRISTOL 8 











NEW «“DEANE’S” 


NOW READY 


FULL LENGTH AND ONE ACT 
for List apply 
31 Museum St, London WC 


Tel: MUSeum 3183 LANgham 7111 











STAR PERFORMER 


CROWE’S CREMINE the perfect grease paint remover 
and cleansing cream leaves the skin refreshingly clean 
and soft and ready for every day make-up. A little 
goes a long way 


cnows CREMINE 


(4/ 10d. 
tubes for 


In large tins with screw-on lid, price 4/4d. 
post free), or in handy 

a travelling 2/9d. 
*Obtainable from 


if 
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IRMINGHAM SCHOOL OF SPEECH 
TRAINING AND DRAMATIC ART 
(Recognised by the Ministry of Education 

as an Efficient Training College) 
Full-time Training for the Teaching of 
Speech and Drama, and for the Stage. 
Prospectus and full particulars from the SECRETARY, 


CHURCH ROAD, EDGBASTON, BIRMINGHAM 15. 
Telephone: EDGBASTON 3424 


ri Frizells, 1 Cran- 
bourn Street, London, 
4 W.C.2, and all chemists 
+} and stores. 
Trade enquiries W. B. 
Cartwright Ltd., Raw- 
don, Leeds. 
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Amateur Stage 


HE Inland Revenue Dramatic Society are 

to present Dark of the Moon by 
Howard Richardson and William Berney 
at the Civil Service Theatre, 6 Burlington 
Gardens, W.1, on 8th and 9th May. 
Admission is by programme 3/6 and 2/6, 
obtainable from lan Gunn, Room _ 509, 
Minford House, Shepherds Bush, W.14. 
Telephone: Shepherds Bush 5522. Ext. 323. 


The Kensington Drama Club will present 
John Dighton’s The Happiest Days of Your 
Life at the Chanticleer Theatre, Clareville 
Street, S.W.7, from 9th to 12th May. 

A revue, Spring Fancies, devised and 
produced by Constance and Alec J. Betty, 
will be presented by The Mountview Theatre 
Club, Hornsey, from 7th to 12th May. This 
will be followed on 21st to 26th May by 
Clifford Odets’s Winter Journey. 

For their last production of the season, 
Entens Amateur Dramatic Society will pre- 
sent The Trial of Mary Dugan at the 
Hornsey Town Hall on 11th and 12th May. 
The new season will commence in Septem- 
ber. Applications for membership are 
invited and should be addressed to the 
Secretary, Miss Betty Corbridge, 9 Lans- 
downe Road, N.10. 

Civil Service Theatre Guild are presenting 
The Love of Four Colonels by Peter 
Ustinov, at the Civil Service Theatre, Bur- 
lington Gardens, W.1, on Ist to 4th May. 
Tickets 2/6, 3/6 and 4/6 may be obtained 
from the Secretary, Mr. R. G. Vine, Room 
D86, H.M. Stationery Office, Atlantic House, 
Holborn Viaduct, E.C.1. 

The Confidential Clerk by T. S. Eliot is 
to be presented by The Bingley Little 
Theatre on 4th to 12th May. 

The Jersey Green Room Club are to 
celebrate Liberation Week by presenting 
The Shop at Sly Corner, at the Opera House, 
Jersey, for one week commencing 7th May. 

The next production of The Arts Theatre 
(Portsmouth and Southsea) will take place 
at the South Parade Pier Theatre, Ports- 
mouth, from 16th to 19th May. The play 
chosen is One Wild Oat by Vernon Sylvaine 


(Continued on page facing) 


Dinely Rehearsal Studios 


Office: 1 Devonshire Terrace 
Marylebone High Street, W1 


Opp. Royal Academy Music. Baker St. & Regent's Pk. Stns. 


STUDIOS FOR HIRE from 9 a.m. to 9 p.m. 


SATURDAY WELBECK 6804 
INCLUDED WELBECK 9907 





Amateur Stage Contd. 


and seats are bookable at the Pier or Central 
Library. 


George Axelrod’s The Seven Year Itch 
was presented by Bradford Civic Playhouse 
on 28th April and will run until Sth May. 
The production is by Don Rae. 


On 30th April the Leeds Arts Centre 
presented Wuthering Heights at the Leeds 
Civic Theatre, Cookridge Street. Special 
interest was aroused as the play was written 
by one of the group’s Committee members, 
Miss Mary Smith, who also produced. 
Further performances will be given from 
Ist to 4th May. 


On Saturday 2nd June The Savoy Players 
will give an afternoon performance at Lud- 
gate Gardens of Mary Lumsden’s The Gift. 
This play about an ophthalmic surgeon who 
returns from America to find that his sister- 
in-law has been blinded by an explosion, 
and then, influenced by his wife, restores by 
corneal graft the unhappy girl’s sight is 
presented by the newly formed Eye-Will 
Association. Mr. Esmond Knight is Pre- 
sident of the Association and Vice-Presidents 
include his wife Nora Swinburne and 
Vanessa Lee. The entire cast have willed 
their eyes to the Royal Eye Hospital, S.E.1, 
in conformity with the message of the play. 

The play was originally produced at the 
St. Martin’s Theatre. 


OR SALE.—Theatre World 
December 1955 (except July 
Jacklin, 24 High Street, 


OR SALE.—Theatre World. 
ber 1954. 11 missing. 
Drive, Chorleywood, Herts. 


from May 1943 to 
1950). Any offers? 
Cottenham, Cambridge. 


1942 
11 


-Decem- 
Brushwood 


July 
Higgs, 


EATHERHEAD REPERTORY THEATRE Summer 

Drama Schools. Also Schools at Theatre Club, 
London, W.1. 8-9 or 14 days (Day or Evening). 
£4 4s. Od. to £7 7s. Od. Director: Marian Naylor. 
Stimulating Courses in Acting and Production. Pro- 
fessional Staff. Syllabus. Mrs. O. Medd, Heathdene. 
Otford, Kent. 


carts, Literary and Personal Typewriting, Dupli- 
cating, Circularising, etc. Efficiently and speedily 
146 Bishopsgate, London, 
7665. 


** Mowbray,” 
Bis. 2545. Bar. 


APE RECORDER HIRE 

Many types available daily, 
Magnegraph, 1, Hanway Place, 
LANgham 2156. 


HEATRE FOLK of all kinds wanted, but 

especially PRODUCERS, DESIGNERS, STAGE 
MANAGERS by established Amateur Theatre Club 
with own theatre, clubrooms, workshop, licensed bar, 
in South London. Opportunity to do first-class 
monthly repertory for experienced workers. Write, 
phone Renwick, SYDenham 5964. 72 Kent House 
Road, S.E.26. 


ANTED.—Theatre World Annuals No. 1, 

State price. Willing to buy separately. 
to: B. Francis, 322 Tiverton Road, Seily 
Birmingham. 


executed. 
E.C.2 


in Greater London. 
weekly, or monthly. 
London, W.1._ Tel.: 


ae 3 4. 
Offers 
Oak, 
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AAAs 


SuPER ELASTIC FISHNET 


OPERA HOSE 


First grade quality: Tan, Flesh, Black 


per DOE pair 


Fishnet Tights 50/- per pair 
MOUSSENYL T'GHTS STOCKED 
Jersey Wool Leotards G Tights in Stock; 


also made to measure—all colours 
Write for Price List 


LEFF « JASON 


Limited (Established 1921) 


LONDON’S LARGEST STOCKISTS 
of THEATRICAL MATERIALS 
BALLET GARMENTS and TRIMMINGS 
89 and 91 MIDDLESEX STREET 
BISHOPSGATE, LONDON, E.1. 
Telephone: BIShopsgate 4011 and 7496 
Trains and Buses to Liverpool Street 
Hours of Business: Monday to Friday 


9 a.m. to 6 p.m. Sunday: 9 a.m. to 2 p.m. 
Saturday: Closed all day 


POST ORDERS RECEIVE 
PROMPT ATTENTION 
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DRAMATIC SCHOLARSHIPS 
FOR MEN 


THREE SCHOLARSHIPS for training 
commencing September 1956 will be 
awarded in June. Apply immediately 
for particulars, and dates of preliminary 
auditions to: 


The Registrar 


THE ROSE BRUFORD TRAINING 
COLLEGE OF SPEECH & DRAMA 


Lamorby Park Sidcup Kent 











EVANS PLAYS 


NO ESCAPE 

Rhys Davies 

3m. 4f. 5/-. 

BOOK OF THE MONTH 

Basil Thomas 

4m. 4f. 5/-. 
MURDER STORY 
Ludovic Kennedy 


6m. 3f. 5/-. 
(Released) 


Full list on application to the publishers 


EVANS BROS. Russell Sq. WC1 
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Straight Plays 


APOLLO (Ger. 2663) 
Evs. 7.30, Wed. 2.30, Sat. 5.30 and 8.30 
ONE BRIGHT DAY 
Clive Brook, Naunton Wayne, Renee Asherson 





HAYMARKET (Whi. 9832) 
Evs. 7.30, Wed., Sat. 2.30 
THE CHALK GARDEN 
Peggy Ashcroft, Edith Evans, Felix Aylmer 


OLD VIC (Wat. 7616) 
Evs. 7.15, Thurs., Sat. 2.30 
HENRY V 


OTHELLO 
TROILUS AND CRESSIDA 


*+OPEN AIR THEATRE, Regent’s Park (Hun. 0925) 
Commencing 28th May 
AS YOU LIKE IT 
Belinda Lee, Andrew Leigh, Alan Judd 


PHOENIX (Tem. 8611) 
Evs. 7.30, Mats. Wed., Sat. 2.30 
THE POWER AND THE GLORY 
Paul Scofield, Roger Delgado, Harry H. Corbett 


+tROYAL COURT (Slo. 1745) 
Evs. 7.30, Wed. 2.30, Sat. 5.0, and 8.15 

THE MULBERRY BUSH 

Gwen Ffrancgon-Davies 
THE CRUCIBLE 
Michael! Gywnn, Rosalie Crutchley, Mary Ure 

Commencing 8th May 

LOOK BACK IN ANGER 
Commencing 15th May 

DON JUAN and THE DEATH OF SATAN 


ST. JAMES’S (Whi. 3903) 
Evs. 7.30, Mats. Wed., Sat. 2.30 
SEPARATE TABLES 
Eric Portman and Margaret Leighton 





Comedies 





CAMBRIDGE (Tem. 6056) 
Evs. 8.0, Thurs. 2.45, Sat. 6.0 and 8.40 
THE RELUCTANT DEBUTANTE 
Judy Campbell, Wilfrid Hyde White 


CRITERION (Whi. 3216) 
Evs. 8.0, Thurs. 2.30, Sat. 5.30 and 8.30 
THE WALTZ OF THE TOREADORS 
Hugh Griffith, Beatrix Lehmann, Walter Hudd 


+DUCHESS (Tem. 8243) 
Commencing Ist May 
THE SILVER WHISTLE 
Cushing, Mary Merrall, Ernest 
Robin Bailey 


GLOBE (Ger. 1592) 
Evs, 7.30, Mats. Wed., Sat. 2.30 
A LIKELY TALE 
Margaret Rutherford, Robert Morley 


HER MAJESTY’S (Whi. 6606) 
Evs. 7.30, Wed. 2.30, Sat. 5.30 and 8.30 
THE TEAHOUSE OF THE AUGUST MOON 
Phil Brown, Dickie Henderson 


LYRIC (Ger. 3686) 
SOUTH SEA BUBBLE 
Vivien Leigh, Ronald Lewis, Ian Hunter 


Peter Thesiger, 


LYRIC, HAMMERSMITH (Riv. 4432) 
Evs. 7.30, Mats. Thurs. and Sat. 3.0 
RING FOR CATTY 


Please confirm theatre times from daily press. 
Note: Shows marked ¢ will have their first 
performances during May 


+NEW (Tem.) 3378) 


Evs, 7.45, Mats. Tues. 2.30, Sat. 5.30 and 8.30 
THE REMARKABLE MR. PENNYPACKER 
Richard Dare, Hugh Wakefield, Elizabeth Sellars 
Closing 19th May 
Commencing 23rd May 
GIGI 


Leslie Caron, Tony Britton, Estelle Winwood 


PICCADILLY (Ger. 4506) 
COMMEMORATION BALL 
Isabel Jeans, Michael Shepley, Norman Wooland 


SAVILLE (Tem. 4011) 
Evs. 7.30, Wed. and Sat. 2.30 
THE RIVALS 
John Clements, Athene Seyler, Laurence Harvey 
(until 28th July) 


STRAND (Tem. 2660) 
Evs. 7.30, Thurs. 2.30, Sat. 5.15 and 8.30 
SAILOR BEWARE! 
Peggy Mount 


+WESTMINSTER (Vic. 0283) 
Evs. 8.0, Thurs., Sat. 2.45 
MORNING'S AT SEVEN 
Commencing 17th May 
ALBERTINE BY MOONLIGHT 
Desmond Walter-Ellis, Emrys Jones, Helen Christie 


WHITEHALL (Whi. 6692) 
Evs, 7.30, Thurs. 2.30, Sat. 5.15 and 8.15 
DRY ROT 
John Slater, Brian Rix, Basil Lord 


+WINTER GARDEN (Chan. 3875) 
Commencing 2nd May 
HOTEL PARADISO 
Alec Guinness, Irene Worth, Martita Hunt 


Thrillers 


AMBASSADORS (Tem, 1171) 
Evs. 7.30, Tues. 2.30, Sat. 5.15 and 8.0 
THE MOUSETRAP 
Patrick Doonan 


*+DUKE OF YORK’S (Tem. 5122) 
Commencing 9th May 
THE HOUSE BY THE LAKE 
Robson, Andrew Cruickshank, 
MacNaughtan 


SAVOY (Tem. 88838) 
Evs. 7.45, Wed. 2.45, Sat. 5.30 and 8.30 
SPIDER’S WEB 
Margaret Lockwood 








Flora Alan 





Musicals 





ALDWYCH (Tem. 6404) 
Evs. 7.30, Wed. 2.30, Sat. 5.0 and 8.15 
THE THREEPENNY OPERA 
Bill Owen, Daphne Anderson 


COLISEUM (Tem. 3161) 
Evs. 7.30, Wed. 2.30, Sat. 5.30 and 8.30 
THE PAJAMA GAME 
Joy Nichols and Edmund Hockridge 


DRURY LANE (Tem. 8108) 
Evs. 7.30, Mats. Wed. 2.30, Sat. 5.15 & 8.15 
PLAIN AND FANCY 
Shirl Conway, Richard Derr, Malcolm Keen 


+HIPPODROME (Ger. 3272) 
Commencing 3rd May 
WILD GROWS THE HEATHER 
Valerie Miller, Bill O'Connor 
PRINCES (Tem. 6596) 
Evs. 7.30, Wed. 2.30, Sat. 5.0 and 8.15 
SUMMER SONG 
Laurence Naismith, Sally Ann Howes, David Hughes 
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STOLL (Hol. 3703) 
Evs. 7.30, Wed. 2.30, Sat. 5.15 and 8.30 


KISMET 
Tudor Evans and Elizabeth Larner 


VAUDEVILLE (Tem. 4871) 
Evs. 8.0, Thurs, 2.30, Sat. 5.0 and 8.0 
SALAD DAYS 


WYNDHAMS (Tem. 3028) 
Evs. 8.30, Wed. 2.30, Sat. 5.30 and 8.30 
THE BOY FRIEND 
Anne Rogers and Anthony Hayes 





Revues and Variety 





ADELPHI (Tem. 7611) 
Daily 6.10 and 8.50 
SUCH IS LIFE 
Al Read 


COMEDY (Whi. 2578) 
Evs. 8.30, Thurs. and Sat. 5.30 
FRESH AIRS 
Max Adrian, Moyra Fraser, Rose Hil! 


GARRICK (Tem. 4601) 
Evs. 8.0, Wed., Sat. 5.45 and 8.40 
LA PLUME DE MA TANTE 
Robert Dhéry 


PALLADIUM (Ger. 7373) 
Evs. 6.15 and 8.45, Mats, Sat. 2.40 
VARIETY 
PRINCE OF WALES (Whi. 8681) 
Twice nightly 6.15 and 8.50 
PARIS BY NIGHT 
Benny Hill and Tommy Cooper 


ST. MARTIN’S (Tem. 1443) 
Evs. 8.30. Wed. and Sat. 6.0 and 8.30 
CRANKS 
John Cranko’s new Revue 


VICTORIA PALACE (Vic. 1317) 
Nightly 6.15 and 8.45 
JOKERS WILD 
The Crazy Gang ‘Nervo and Knox, Bud Flanagan, 
Naughton and Gold) 





Opera and Ballet 





COVENT GARDEN (Cov. 1066) 
Ballet Evs. 7.30, Mats. Sat. 2.30 
Opera evs. 7.0 
OPERA AND BALLET 
PALACE (Ger. 6834) 
PETER DAUBENY'S INTERNATIONAL SEASON 


SADLER’S WELLS (Ter. 1672) Evs. 7.0 
OPERA SEASON 





LONDON PALLADIUM (Ger. 7373) 
6.15 and 8.45 Mats. Sats. 2.40 
Commencing April 30th: For 2 Weeks 
INTERNATIONAL RECORD STARS 

May 17th: 
‘ROCKING THE TOWN” 
with HARRY SECOMBE, WINIFRED ATWELL 


HIPPODROME (Ger. 3272) 
May 3rd. Evgs. 7.30. Wed. 2.30. Sat. 5.15 & 8.30 
JACK WALLER Presents 
A New Colourful, Romantic Musical 


“WILD GROWS THE HEATHER” 


PRINCE OF WALES (Whi. 8681) 
6.15-Twice Nightly-8.50 
BENNY HILL in 
‘¢PARIS BY NIGHT” 


a New and Exciting Folies Bergere Revue 
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The little more 
and how much 
is it worth? 


Book a theatre seat through a 
theatre ticket agency (or ‘library’, as 
we call ourselves) and you pay a 
bit extra. It’s natural to ask ‘Is it 
worth it?’. The answer depends very 
much on you. For the extra shilling 
or two you'll get your seats quickly 
and without any trouble. You may 
well get better seats. But if you don’t 
mind spending time (and money) 
hunting for seats on your own, and 
often not finding what you want—then 
you don’t need us and good luck to you. 


YOU want best seats — 
WE have them 


- REITH 
~PROWSE 
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CRCTCM 
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What do you know about.... 


The Characters of Luigi Pirandello 

The Religious Drama of Paul Claudel 

The Cocteau Legend 

Jean-Paul Sartre and the School for Pessimism 
The Broadway Cortege—Tennessee Williams 
and Arthur Miller 

James Bridie, J. B. Priestley, Sean O’Casey, 
Terence Rattigan, Thornton Wilder, Ugo Betti, 
Christopher Fry, T. S. Eliot . . . . . . and 


those other masters of the modern theatre? 


TRENDS IN 20th CENTURY 
DRAMA 


by Frederick Lumley 


Here in this comprehensive survey of world drama since Ibsen 
and Shaw is your chance to find out. The author shows the 
leading playwrights of international standing in perspective. 
He gives biographical notes on each, with a study of the 
playwrights’ aims, illustrated by extracts from their principal 
works. This book is of value not only as a work of reference 
but also as an assessment of serious drama in the first half 
of this century. The number of foreign plays now being 
produced in England has aroused a wide interest in playwrights 
of other countries, and this is a book which will supply the 
playgoer and the student with the information they need. 


Cloth Demy 8vo, with 28 portraits. 30s. net. 
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